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Steadily expanding circulation and more economical opera- 


tion have made possible this reduction. 


THE LEATHERNECK will continue its major objectives 
of education, indoctrination, and entertainment to the men of the 


Marine Corps. 


Individual copies of THE LEATHERNECK are available 
the first of each month in post exchanges and ship’s service 
stores. An annual subscription may be secured and sent either to 
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THIS 


JouHn Corton (“How 
the Japanese Treat Pris- 
oners”) was a resident of 
the Philippines from 1927 
until October, 1941, when 
he left for a vacation that 
probably saved him from a 
Jap internment camp. He 
has traveled extensively in 
the Orient. In April, 1943, he joined the Ameri- 
can Red Cross as special assistant to the director 
of relief to prisoners of war and was in charge of 
relief to prisoners of war held by Japan. Since 
September, 1944, he has been Assistant Director, 
Relief to Prisoners of War. 





CoLoneL E. M. EpmMonson (“Army Corps 
Artillery in Combat’) was artillery executive and 
deputy chief of staff for the II Corps, England 
and Africa, from July, 1942, to January, 1943. He 
was artillery executive for the 5th Army in Af- 
rica and artillery officer for the VI Corps at Sa- 
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lerno, the Italian campaign 
up to Cassino and at 
Anzio. He was awarded 
the Legion of Merit for 
his services in Italy, and he 
is now stationed at Fort 
Sill, Oklahoma. He is a 
graduate of West Point. 





CapTaAIn Mites R. Brownine, U. S. N. 
(‘Pacific Strategy”), was graduated in 1918 from 
the Naval Academy and entered Naval Aviation 
in 1924. He holds both the Distinguished Service 
Medal and the Silver Star. He served as chief 
of staff for the task force 
commander in the Gilbert 
and the Marshall Islands 
invasions. He commanded 
the aircraft carrier Hornet 
from July, 1943, until 
May, 1944, when he was 
returned to the States. 
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Pacific Strategy Complete victory over Japan means we must 


APAN’S life as a modern power began when 

she was “opened up” by Admiral Perry in 
1854. Since that date, the Japanese have moved 
purposefully and efficiently toward their ultimate 
goal of world domination. In the ninety years 
which have elapsed, Japan’s technological and in- 
dustrial development has been one of the world’s 
modern wonders; second only to the strides of 
Russia in the past two decades. 

The caste system and feudal structure of Japa- 
nese society have been retained and even strength- 
ened in some respects. ‘he military caste sits at 
the summit of this structure; Army and Navy 
completely dominate national policy in every field. 
The Emperor, as the “Son of Heaven,” is a na- 
tional divinity far removed from the mass of 
people. He is figurehead only; the respect and 
worship of his people are exploited to the fullest 
extent by the saber-rattling military who, in the 
Emperor’s name, dictate the empire’s policy and 
guide its destiny. 





Japan’s Predatory Opportunism 

The amazing swiftness with which the Japanese 
perceived and adopted the pattern of territorial 
conquest and penetration as practiced by other 
great powers, is a criterion of their national 
philosophy. The nation is the most ruthless and 
persistent opportunist ever to enter the ring of in- 
ternational power politics. Jap national social 
morality is well expressed by the children’s preda- 
tory cry “Finders Keepers.”” Pursuant to that 
thesis, only twenty-one years after the birth of 
modern Japan, she commenced a series of step-by- 
step seizures designed not only to acquire territory 
and strategic materials, but also to ring her “inner 
citadel” with deep perimeter defenses. Figure No. 
] shows these moves through 1910, Of her annexa- 
tions prior to 1900, Formosa was the only one to 
bring her any considerable increase in resources ; 
the others were primarily outposts and stepping 
stones for projected operations. 

Early in the twentieth century she had devel- 
oped into a bold and experienced second-story 
operatrix. She decided to try a street holdup; ac- 
cordingly Russia was blackjacked at Port Arthur 
and ‘T’su-Shima. As a result, Japan pocketed rich 
Kwantung and Karafuto in 1905. In 1910 she 
took Korea. Ten years later she collected the spoils 
of her ride on the Allied Bandwagon of World 
War I in the form of acquisition of the ex-German 
mandates of the Marshalls, Carolines and 
Marianas. 





reduce the Japanese Empire to its original scope in 1854, when it consisted of the four 


islands of Hokkaido, Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu. 


By Capt. Miles R. Browning, USN 


In 1931, encouraged by the military deteriora- 
tion of America and Britain, and the internal pre- 
occupation of Russia, she decided to step up the 
tempo of her raids. She seized Manchuria; two 
years later she extended this grab to include Jehol 
province. In 1937 China was invaded. In 1940, 
following the fall of France, she entered and took 
military control of Indo-China and Thailand. 


Gambling for Large Stakes 

‘The stage was now set to her liking for her 
biggest gamble, the seizure of the Philippines, 
NEI, Malaya, and Australia, and the final link- 
ing up with her partners in crime and the Axis 
through southern Asia and southeastern Europe. 
She struck on December 7, 1941. 

The terrific impact of the Jap amphibious blitz 
in the first six months of the war is familiar to 
every reader. Take a look at Figure No. 2 which 
shows its penetration. The battles of the Coral Sea 
and Midway finally checked the advance while the 
tenacious resistance of Russia in Europe killed 
Japanese hopes of a quick junction with Germany 
and Italy by way of India. 

The Japanese are not only international oppor- 
tunists; they are plungers. Checked at Midway 
and Port Moresby, they tried to “bull their luck” 
in the Solomons. In the waters surrounding those 
islands, they threw good resources so recklessly 
after bad that it has been fairly said that Guadal- 
canal was worth more to us before we had com- 
pletely taken it than it ever was afterward. The 
imperial fleet’s morale was broken and its back 
badly strained in the violent naval encounters 
which featured the Solomons campaign. Here, 
Japan lost the initiative ; history may well say that 
it was here that she lost the war. The end of 1942 
found her short of her vital goal—the severance of 
the sea lanes from America to Australia—and on 
the strategic defensive in the southern theater. 
However, there was much to encourage the Tokyo 
Supreme War Council in January, 1943. The 
Jap foothold in the Aleutians was still secure ; the 
Burma Road was cut; Russia was still fighting 
with her back to the wall. Even if world domina- 
tion now looked “two jumps” away—instead of 
only one—the Greater East Asia sphere was hers 
and she would hold and consolidate on that line. 
Later—another war perhaps—she would finish 
the job and install Yamamoto in the White House 
at Washington. 

Throughout 1942, our strategy in the Pacific 
comprised three main features : 
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Figure No. | shows Jap seizures through 1910. 


First, and at all costs, hold the line: Dutch 
Harbor—Midway—Samoa—Australia. 

Second, gather strength and resources to assume 
the offensive. 

Third, destroy Japanese shipping wherever and 
whenever possible. 


The Enemy Provided the Targets 


That we were successful in the first two of 
these needs no elaboration. As for the third, our 
submarines carried their destructive offensive far 
into Japanese waters, and their tremendous toll of 
enemy vessels is familiar to everyone. The Jap 
obligingly contributed enormously to his own at- 
trition by his ill-considered exposure of shipping 
concentrations in the New Guinea-Solomons 
area. 

In the spring of 1943, we took the offensive. 
Admiral Halsey’s drive up “the slot” of the Solo- 
mons was coordinated with MacArthur's New 
Guinea advance. These twin thrusts met at Bou- 
gainville and went on, under MacArthur, to 
Wewak and Hollandia, by-passing Rabaul. We 
had set foot upon the New Guinea road to the 
Philippines. In late 1943, the Gilbert Islands were 
taken by Nimitz preparatory to seizure of Kwaja- 
lein, Majuro, and Eniwetok in the Marshalls. 
From these latter bases, once they were in our 
hands, was to stem the Central Pacific thrust to 
meet MacArthur’s advancing forces later at 
Leyte. 

Meanwhile, the Jap consolidated his position 
and bent frantic effort to build up his strategic 
stockpile in the “inner citadel’ of his empire. 
It was here that the wisdom of our persistent de- 
struction of his shipping became apparent. He 
couldn’t move his loot from the East Indies into 
his homeland; his shipyards were plagued with an 
unending stream of damaged vessels requiring re- 
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pair; his outlying garrisons, harassed by continu- 
ous attack, made unexpectedly heavy demand on 
the relatively few bottoms he had in operation; 
frenzied wooden construction and the impress- 
ment of every available sampan and fishing vessel 
left him far short of minimum needs. Ships were 
the corpuscles of the bloodstream of his vastly 
extended position—and he had been bled nearly 
white by our attacks and his own prodigality. 
Time Ran Out for Tojo 

The beginning of 1944 found the Japanese ef- 
fort concentrated on improving his inner defenses 
while making preparations to make penetration of 
his outer perimeter as costly and time consuming 
as possible. Time was what he needed; how long 
would it be before we punched through that outer 
line? On January 31 he got his first answer—our 
assault on the Marshalls and our capture of 
Kwajalein, Majuro and Eniwetok in February. 
Immediately following this there commenced the 
pattern of carrier task force sweeps stabbing into 
the doorsteps of the Philippines and, finally, to 
Formosa and Luzon themselves. 

Time ran out more swiftly than ‘Tojo had 
gambled ; we wasted none of it in long and bloody 
sieges of Truk and Rabaul—delays which he had 
counted upon. We struck straight west. Saipan, 
(Guam and the Palaus were occupied in swift suc- 
cessive strokes; then west to join MacArthur’s 
forces in the landing on Leyte. The Jap was 
caught off balance at the start and kept there the 
entire time. Saipan was a key position whose vital 
importance he well knew, but he wasn’t ready in 
time to oppose its assault. Against his will he risked 
the first battle of the Philippines in an effort to 
hold Saipan—and emerged far worse off than 
before. 

Guam and the Palaus brought forth no major 
counterattack ; the imperial navy was still patch- 
ing its battered ships. Leyte followed so swiftly 
that, again, he wasn’t set. But our successful 
establishment in force in the Philippines means to 
him the loss of the Netherlands Indies and Singa- 
pore; realizing this he risked another long shot 
—the Second Battle of the Philippines. He lost 
his shirt in this one; with that shirt there dropped 
away his hope of maintaining control of the sea 
passages leading west through the Philippine 
Archipelago and debouching into the South China 
Sea. For us, the mastery of the inland waters lead- 
ing west from Leyte meant the opportunity to 
thrust directly to Mindoro, preparatory to the as- 
sault on Luzon with its major prize, Manila. 
Sound Logistics in the Pacific 

The close of 1944 found us consolidating our 
footholds in the central Philippines, with sea and 
air mastery of the adjacent waters, and prepared 
now to cut the last link between the Jap inner 
citadel and his stolen East Indies empire. 

The title of this brief survey is “Pacific Strat- 
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Figure No. 2 reveals Jap progress in the first six months of their Pacific blitz. 


egy.” It does no violence to the subject to rename 
it “Pacific Logistics.” In no theater in the world 
is there more constant and classic illustration of 
the age-old truth; successful war is sound logistics. 
The tremendous distances of the Pacific need no 
recapitulation for the reader; Singapore is as far 
from New York as the North Pole is from the 
South Pole; Manila is one-third of the earth’s 
circumference away from San Francisco. With 
the consciousness of these vast stretches of the 
Pacific in mind, consider the general thumb rule 
that military operations increase in difficulty and 
expense directly as the cube of their distance ftom 
their base. Apply this to our current Philippine 
campaign; San Francisco is four times as far as 


Tokyo from Manila; pound for pound of fight- 
ing effort, we pay sixty-four times as much as the 
Japs to fight on Philippine soil! 

There is, however, one saving element in this 
gloomy equation; our advanced bases, developed 
and stocked by the never-flagging effort of our 
shipping since the war started. These are the 
“pumping stations” and “surge tanks” of our Pa- 
cific strategic pipelines. In the Central Pacific, 
from Pearl Harbor the line leads west through 
Kwajalein, Majuro and Eniwetok; to Guam, 
Saipan and the Palaus; and thence to the Philip- 
pines. From Australia and New Caledonia, lines 
run north and northwest via Port Moresby and 
Guadalcanal, Bougainville and the New Guinea 
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coastal ports ; to Morotai and thence to the Philip- 
pines, merging there with the Central Pacific sup- 
ply line. Without these routes and their wav 
stations, we could not have established ourselves 
in the Philippines; without the Philippines we 
could not hope to mount an adequate assault on 
inner Japan. 

The all important principle to be recognized 
in overseas warfare is this: The tremendous drain 
of overlong logistic lines must be offset by the 
seizure and development of adequate land masses 
to provide major base and logistic reserve before 
decisive pressure can be brought to bear upon the 
enemy. In the first two years of the war in the Pa- 
cific, Australia provided our major advanced base 
and fulfilled this indispensable function. With 
our capture of Luzon, our major advanced base 
will be shifted to the Philippines and we will enter 
upon a decisive phase of our war with Japan, i. e., 
assault upon the “inner citadel” of the Empire. 


Shortages Inevitable in Japan 


The frontispiece map shows the approximate ex- 
tent of this “inner citadel.” It comprises the more 
developed areas of the mainland territory presently 
occupied by the Jap, plus the main island chain 
off the coast and extending northeast from For- 
mosa to Hokkaido. Within this area, which is 
relatively well developed industrially, are con- 
centrated the resources of Japan’s war machine. 
In general, her industrial capacity is limited by 
the fact that her major processing plants are in the 
islands, while her raw material sources are on the 
mainland. She has devoted strenuous effort to 
building up stockpiles in the main islands, and in 
some categories she is equipped with adequate 
reserves to feed her production and war machines 
for years. In others, however, notably steel and pe- 
troleum products, she is not well fixed. Her con- 
quests, since Pearl Harbor, have brought her prac- 
tically no additional heavy metal resources; steel 
is the critical index of her endurance. In the mat- 
ter of oil, although she coralled tremendous under- 
ground resources in her occupation of the Dutch 
Indies, she has been unable to take her booty 
home due to the inadequate shipping. As the 
boundaries of her empire contract, her petroleum 
products requirements will reduce and so post- 
pone the day when oil shortage becomes a decisive 
factor. Nevertheless, that day is on its way; her 
fuel oil deficiencies are extremely serious even 
now, and may well become critical as the war 
drags on. Japan’s practically inexhaustible coal 
resources, however, are a factor tending to ameli- 
orate her oil situation. 


Japan’s Heart Weakened by Shipping 


As has been said, steel is the critical index 
of Japan’s endurance. In the matter of steel ores, 
she is heavily dependent upon the mainland 
areas; she possesses little scrap iron to augment 
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her smelted production. Her total rolling mill 
capacity is reliably estimated at about ten million 
tons yearly—about 15 per cent of that of the U.S. 
Although she has accumulated some reserve at 
home, it is not considerable, and the cutting off of 
her supplies from Manchuria, Korea, and Ching 
will mean rapid starvation to her steel industry, 
with attendant fatal shortage of heavy weapons 
and ammunition. 

In broad outline, this “inner citadel” is the 
heart of Japan’s war machine—still beating 
strongly, but weakened by loss of shipping, and 
desperately dependent upon steel and petroleum, 
Let us look at the approaches to it—the roads 
which we must take to get within effective striking 
distance. 

There are four broad roads to the heart of 
Japan. They may be called respectively— 

The Philippines Road 
The China Road 

The Siberia Road 
The Aleutian Road 

We are battering at the gate to the Philippines 
Road now. 

In China, we must establish a tremendous stock- 
pile to support large scale operations before we 
can advance along that route. At present, China 
is extremely difficult to supply. She can be reached 
effectively only via the route from India and 
Burma, or from her coastal ports. The India- 
Burma supply channel is far too strictured. As for 
her coastal ports, these are all, currently, in Japa- 
nese hands and the invader’s recent successful link- 
ing up of his forces south from Hankow to Hong- 
kong has increased the difficulties attending any 
effort to punch through to Chungking. Neverthe- 
less, it is an inescapable ‘‘must” for us to thrust 
our main supply channel to the Chinese Armies. 
The tremendous military manpower of the coun- 
try must provide a major element in our final 
assault on the enemy citadel ; and we will have to 
supply them with munitions and equipment. 


Handicaps in the North 


As for the Siberian road; the land mass ‘s 
adequate for the mounting of a major offensive, 
and the base and material facilities are already 
largely there, but Soviet-Japan neutrality estops 
any advance along that route. Whether or not 
these relations will change with Germany’s de- 
feat, remains to be seen. 

The Aleutians provide a chain of islands lead- 
ing direct to the Japanese heart from the north- 
east. ‘Topography and climate militate against 
adequate development of these facilities in time to 
permit major participation in our offensive phase 
of this war. These factors are similarly highly un- 
favorable to extensive military operations. 

There remains a fifth avenue of attack—the 
air route; but it provides no road by which forces 
capable of delivering a deathblow can be brought 
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into position. Exaggerated claims for the effective- 
ness of strategic bombing have led to a rather 
widely held misconception that air attack alone 
may prove decisive in modern war. Such, unfor- 
tunately, is not the case. The contribution of the 
air elements to the successes of our forces in the 
Pacific has been invaluable. Aircraft have proved 
an indispensable adjunct, but their role in the 
Pacific as in the European theater, has been, and 
will continue to be, one of support of the surface 
forces—be they seaborne or ground forces. The 
current B-29 raids are important and effective 
factors in slowing the Jap industrial war effort; 
they will increase in scope and tempo as we ad- 
vance. But the war with Japan will underscore 
again what has been so clearly written in the 
European war; there can be no victory through 
air power alone. 

The ultimate objective of the United Nations 
in the Pacific may be stated as the complete defeat 
of Japan, i. e., her unconditional surrender. ‘There 
is, however, the further purpose of this war; that 
Japan shall be so stripped of her resources to wage 
war that she cannot again embark on a career of 
aggression and rape. In order that this objective 
be realized, it will be necessary to reduce the Jap- 
anese Empire to its original territorial scope in 
1854—the four main islands of Hokkaido, 
Honshu, Shikoku, and Kyushu. This program in- 
volves either the expulsion of the Jap from all his 
current holdings on the mainland of Asia, or the 
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cutting of his lines of communication to his forces 
on the continent and the subsequent elimination 
of those forces as armies. To what extent in our 
final campaign will we employ direct frontal as- 
sault on the coming battlefields of East China, 
Manchuria, and Korea? To what extent will we 
employ isolation of those areas from Empire sup- 
port, and the more leisurely elimination of Jap 
forces thus encircled ? These are questions to which 
only developments as they occur can give the 
answers; Jap reaction conditions the lines of our 
strategy. One thing appears reasonably certain; 
the enemy will not surrender, nor will he with- 
draw voluntarily from his China conquest. Upon 
this premise he must be driven out or cut off 
and then destroyed. 

It is well to repeat; the Japanese nation will 
not quit. No Japanese position has been surren- 
dered yet in this war; they die where they are. It 
is out of the question to annihilate the Japanese 
race, so that the possibility becomes a very real 
one that there will be no formal peace in the west- 
ern Pacific for many years to come. Driven in upon 
his four islands, with his fleet and air force de- 
stroyed and his access to steel, oil, and rubber 
gone, the world may well look upon a snarling, 
still defiant Japan, hemmed in by United Nations 
power and requiring the continued maintenance 
of her steel cage long after negotiated peace has 
spread over the civilized remainder of the world. 





Some Facts About Formosa 


Thirty years ago the Japanese started 
arming their island of Formosa. They since 
have built it into the most formidable forti- 
fied area in their empire, and it became the 
arsenal for the southward dagger-thrust 
Japan had planned even while she assured 
the world of her peaceful intentions. For- 
mosa has ammunition, fuel oil stored for 
coastal ships, aviation gas, industrial al- 
cohol, ship repair yards, chemical plants, 
weather observatories, hydroelectric power 
units, aluminum units, aluminum mills, 
and cement works. It is an autonomous 
air and navy base center, a giant indus- 
trial production unit, a rice bowl and gran- 
ary, and was the springboard for the Japa- 
nese plunge of December 7, 1941. 

Allied control of Formosa would disrupt 
Japanese shipping lanes. The Japanese are 
aware of this. The jagged and mountainous 
coasts have been ringed with gun emplace- 
ments. The treacherous channels and navi- 
gating waters have been mined. New anti- 
aircraft equipment has been brought from 


Japan. Forced labor battalions of natives 
have been organized. 

I can think of no island outside of Japan 
which threatens greater military might— 
a relay, redistribution, and repair installa- 
tion base. Repeated attacks on Formosa 
can lead to panic in the Tokyo government. 

I know two of the Japanese governors 
of Formosa assigned the task of making 
the island an aerial highway and ware- 
house fortress. One admiral, Sankichi Tas- 
kahashi, now commander of the Kure 
Naval Base, told me in 1937 that, when 
war broke in the Pacific, he would control 
Formosa and direct the attack on the Phil- 
ippines. In December, 1941, he was the 
naval garrison commandant. His recent 
successor is Admiral Kiyoshi Hasegawa, 
who pledged to Hirohito that “not a single 
Japanese will evacuate Formosa.” 

Unless there is surrender, the occupa- 
tion of Formosa can be a long and bitter 
hand-to-hand fight in the island’s moun- 
tains, caves and forests.—JAMES R. YOUNG, 
King Features Syndicate. 








If You Want Close Air Support 
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Here is an airman’s viewpoint of what is necessary to provide close integration between 


ground troops and those who fly air support missions. By Ist Lieutenant Leo B. Pambrun 


N amphibious support operations, Air’s function 
is twofold: to protect friendly forces at the ob- 
jective from enemy air and surface attack, and to 
support landing forces in their assault on the ob- 
jective. 

Assuming that we can fulfill the first function 
adequately, it’s the close support that Marine Air 
can give Marine Ground that we're interested in 
now. You want this support to be close, and we 
think we know what you fellows on the ground 
are up against. 

To give you the really close support you want, 
our missions have to be integrated with yours so 
closely that it isn’t thousands, or even hundreds 
of yards that count, but just yards! 

Such support is of necessity dangerous, and we 
know that in order not to botch it, we've got to 
watch the clock on our strikes—not the minute 
hand, but the second hand. We've got to find the 
target you call for striking. We've got to know 
what it is. We've got to hit it on the button. Fail- 
ure to do this, every time, means more than simply 
missing an objective. 

So, conscious of the confidence you are putting 
into our missions, we place before you these prob- 
lems. Our joint understanding and action on them 
will insure the sound effectiveness of close support 
between Marine Air and Marine Ground. 


Air Support During the Landing 


Let's take the landing operation, our first con- 
tact with you in close support. You’re coming 
ashore in landing craft. Ashore there are enemy 
pillboxes, enemy blockhouses, enemy entrench- 
ments, and enemy troops—all knocking themselves 
out to keep you from landing with an effective 
team. Air takes over from naval bombardment, 
and pinpoint-bombs the blockhouses, pinpoint- 
bombs the pillboxes, rocket-bombs the cliff posi- 
tions, strafes the entrenchments from steep angles 
that dig into the trenches, strafes in continuous 
attack from low levels that sweep the beach area 
clean of effective enemy personnel above ground. 

Marine Aviation can maintain such support 
right up to the time you let down your ramps, 
wade ashore, and get into fighting trim on that 
beach! 

Once ashore, your tactical deployment begins. 
Now as the advance inland begins, the ground sit- 
uation loses its clarity and pattern to us in the air. 
Yet, for a day or two, until your artillery lands 
and takes over, our close support can be vital to 
you. We can’t see what’s going on; your clothes 
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blend in with the landscape, and even a two- 
battalion front engaged in fire and movement 
shows up only as much as the dust it kicks up. 
Remember, we orbit high to avoid at least light 
AA, or if low, we move at 300 knots or better. It’s 
hard to see. 


Mark Your Lines 


So, you call for strafing attack on a particular 
zone in front of the 2nd Bn. Air Support Com- 
mander interprets your request in terms of refer- 
ence points from the air to us, and in we come; 
but you want close support—you want that straf- 
ing mission so near your own lines that you can 
rush in at the end of it and dig the Japs out with 
vour bayonets. ‘hat means we must strafe as close 
as 200 yards, or closer to you. Do you realize what 
a snap judgment of 100 yards is at 300 knots from 
the air? It’s a hairsbreadth! 

Now, if you have panels up there in front, and 
your men are in a position to display them on 
command, and you're in open country where they 
may be seen, okay—although even then it may 
take a dummy run for us to be sure. 

If it’s a clear, still day, you may lay smoke 
along your front lines; that’s much better, and 
well certainly see it—if we're in the vicinity 
when you lay it. Knowing where your front lines 
are, definitely, we can lay a strafing mission down 
within 100 yards of you and you'll never feel it, 
but the Japs within spitting distance of you will 
get the full effect of the 6-50s each F4U carries! 

And, sometimes, knowing how effective even 
dummy raids by aircraft can be (the Japs don’t 
know whether it’s a dummy or not, and play safe 
by ducking), your ALO may call a real strike 
to be followed by a dummy run, so you can get up 
and move at the end of our real run, while the 
Japs cover under the dry run that follows. 


Timing Is Highly Important 


But this brings up another difficulty we experi- 
ence in the air. Timing! We know you've got to 
do a lot of phoning, and complications in com- 
munication must be taken into consideration. You 
know that, too; but further—you must consider 
the time it takes us to get the word, to arrive in 
the vicinity, to orient ourselves, find the area, and 
get in position to finally come in on your signal. 
We may be orbiting over you, or several miles 
away from you. 

In originating your order, think backwards, if 
you will, from the time that that strike will be 
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made. Think about all the things necessary to 
coordinate it. 

If you simply tell your front lines to “put out 
smoke,” and they do so whenever their respective 
units think it best, our planes aren’t going to see 
a thing when they get there, or, if they do, the 
chances are the signal will be spotty and incom 
plete, forcing us to rush our peel-off to the point 
of seriously affecting our accuracy. 

The thing to do is to give a time when you 
want that strike. Say fifteen minutes or longer, if 
possible, after initiating the request through your 
ALO. Then, on an okay that you'll get it, advise 
your front line commanders, with an eye to your 
watch always, exactly what time to lay that smoke 
out, or other markers. 

Identify your lines or the target at a precise 
moment. Leave it up to us to be in the right posi- 
tion to watch for it, come in on it, and properly 
hit it squarely. 

Give Full Description For Strafing 

In ordering a strike, don’t forget the necessary 
component parts of your request : 

What type of air support do you want? Bomb- 
ing? Strafing? Rockets? What is the target ? And 
we don’t mean “On that ridge to our front,” or 
“300 yards from the road.” We mean, what grid 
square is it in, and which corner of that grid 
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square ; so pinpoint it to the finest possible degree. 

What is the time limit of requested support? 
If you’ve got mortars and artillery firing on a 
position, and front line troops ready to rush in, 
we want to know when all this is going to break 
up, and start in again; don’t try to anticipate dur- 
ing our run; give us a time schedule—say from 
1315 to 1330 to do the job; we'll arrange our 
maneuver to accomplish the best job we can in 
that time, and be out of there on the dot so your 
artillery can commence in safety at that instant! 


Your Lines in Relation to Target 


And, let us know definitely where your lines 
are in relation to the target. Having let us know, 
don’t change their position until we’re through 
the run—we may come in from any angle—but 
we'll do it with an eye to those reported positions ; 
keep them static if you can, or report any changes 
to us immediately. 

Give us any extra recognition information you 
can, too. Don’t forget, we can’t see much from 
up there, and our attention is riveted on locating 
and bee-lining the target. It’s only “in passing” 
we want to see your markers, only as a guide— 
we're coming in to hit a target. 

In asking for a particular close support strafing 
mission, give us full information on the target. 


Planes strafing Japanese machinegun nests as assault troops head for a Makin Island 
beachhead follow a carefully timed and executed support plan for ground activities. 
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Our strafing of an area when personnel is above 
deck is usually pretty shallow, so the bullets can 
sweep like grass cutters along the ground. But, 
when they’re in trenches or emplacements, we 
come in at about sixty degrees, to make our shells 
dig into those entrenchments and do a job. That’s 
why we want you to fell us when “the enemy on 
that ridge” is in trenches or emplacements. 

We'd like to know if “High ground to the 
front” is an ammunition dump, too, for it may 
mean lives and planes to us. You see, many bomb- 
ing missions come in steep and low; against ammo 
such a run would be ‘dumb and sappy,” for the 
blast effect would demolish the bombing plane, 
or surely the next plane coming in on it—probably 
both. If you tell us it’s ammunition, we'll in- 
crease the interval between planes, and come in 
so we can pull out at about 2,000 feet. 

It isn’t that we mind the risk any more than 
you do. We don’t, provided you tell us all we need 
to know about the target, all you know about it. 
Let’s say we can’t pick up a target from on high; 
you’ve told us exactly where it is, and that it’s 
camouflaged. Okay, in we come—really low, and 
really slow. This makes us some kind of meat 
for machineguns and light AA, but it’s up to us 
to find that target, and then come in and get it. 
We'll take the risks; just you be sure of your co- 
ordinates! 

Now, suppose that gun emplacement you want 
us to hit is of the enclosed variety. By telling us 
it’s enclosed, you automatically dictate our tac- 
tics. On such an emplacement, we come in flat for 
individual strafing runs, and, if your ALO will 
tell us on which side of the emplacement the open- 
ing into it is located, we'll pour our fire right in 
there—we can actually do it. 





Front Line Designation 


Your ALO has to keep on the ball to be sure 
that when you move forward the men pick up 
the panels they laid out for front line markings. 
Panels, left behind, obviously cork up the bottle 
on future strikes. 

If there are woods, or thick underbrush, we 
can’t see panels well at all. Especially when they 
are displayed at various angles or vertically from 
bushes. Often after two or three passes, we still 
can’t spot them. So, in good open terrain, where 
you use the panels, be sure to lay them out plain, 
and horizontal to your lines. 

If these conditions are impossible, use smoke. 
Use it up and down the lines at the same time, 
and make that time predesignated in plenty of 
advance to let us (1) get up there, (2) maneuver 
to an advantageous position, and (3) be set to go 
when the flares, grenades, pyrotechnics, or what- 
ever, announce your position. 

It is very confusing, too, when the entire line 
is not outlined at the same instant. We’re aware 
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up there that front lines are fluid. We know that 
the designation will never be a straight line after 
the advance has progressed any distance at all, so 
we look for a snake line down there, and we hate 
to see holes in it. Again, timing. If front line 
people have enough time to organize their mark- 
ing details, and air has enough time to come in 
and be in position, the deal is simple. 


Work of the Air Coordinator 


We have an Air Coordinator up there with us. 
He is a Naval Aviator, usually a group or squad- 
ron commander, acquainted with the problems 
we have, and also well acquainted with the ground 
layout, because he has been observing long before 
we came on station and he’s been following the 
progress of battle. SAC often turns the direction 
of our mission over to him. This is further assur- 
ance for you, for, if we aren’t sure of our orienta- 
tions, he’ll define it for us, either by passing down 
over the target himself, marking it with smoke, 
or actually leading us into it. 

We keep the sharp lookout up there for you, 
too, in the presence of the Air Observer. If it’s 
a small area of operations, he may be cruising 
along at 500 feet. He reports observations of 
military significance to our SAC, and many times 
he can see operations back of enemy lines that 
mean development of some threat to you. Or he 
may spot fire from enemy artillery. Through SAC 
and your ALO, you are informed in time to form- 
ulate plans to break such threats up before they 
become operative. 

Of course, you may request a mission and not 
get it. That’s because your higher echelons moni- 
tor all your requests, and, if regiment or division 
stops a battalion request, it isn’t our fault; we 
first learn of your trouble when SAC gives us the 
proceed. 

But, at the beginning of an attack by air, the 
Commander Support Aircraft will inform ALO 
of the beginning and end of the attack. After the 
strike, that ALO of yours should report the re- 
sults back to us via SAC. By the time the strike 
is over, we're out of sight contact, and, in close 
support particularly, we’re anxious to know “Are 
we on?” 

The ALO should keep SAC up on the tactical 
developments of the ground situation, too, so he 
can give us the scoop as it transpires. If Able 
Company moves up a hundred yards, we want to 
note it on our map—we're feeling like a part of 
your battalion, or your regiment, when we're 
supporting you close, and we want to know always 
where all of you are. 


ALOs Keep Tab with Air 


Furthermore, we'd like the ALO to “keep on 
good terms” with the liaison officers for artillery, 
mortar, naval gunfire, and all the other stuff that’s 
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floating through the air, among us aloft. Maybe 
good coordination can keep some of the strange 
holes out of our wings on those close support mis- 
sions. We don’t mind Japs doing it, but hate like 
hell to find our own ordnance mingled with our 
fabric! 

Another thing that’s essential for us—good 
maps, photographs preferred, but gridded and 
detailed just as closely and accurately as possible. 
And, too, we must use the same maps and photos 
as you are using in the front lines. 

Suppose you call down a strafing run on enemy 
troops in 356ABC, and we pinpoint that line, but 
on the way in find a trucking park or something 
else that looks unlike the situation we should find 
there. It probably was an error in estimating posi- 
tion. We’ll try to see it in time to hold our fire, 
and make a report. But don’t count on our being 
able to do that every time. 

Moving troops look like small ants scurrying 
around. We can’t tell who they are, or, usually, 
which way they’re going; and trucks are like 





A Corsair's bombload helps foot soldiers 
fight an isolated enemy position on Peleliu. 
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doodlebugs. But, when we see things like that, 
where they’re not supposed to be according to the 
information you give us, we'll report it. It may 
not be yours after all; it may be a new target. 

Don’t become impatient if you call for Air Sup- 
port right now and don’t get it just that fast. Re- 
member, your wish is usually father to the deed, 
but the birth pangs extend over quite a nervous 
system of wires. 

First, your ALO has to digest your request, 
write it down in message form, adding in the vari- 
ous kinds of information each request must in- 
clude, then wind up his machine and try to get 
SAC. 

Providing SAC isn’t tied up with umpteen 
more battalion ALOs or regimental ALOs or 
Flight Leaders, or Air Observers, or Air Coordi- 
nators, or a number of people aboard ship or at 
Division Hq., he’ll come through for the message. 

Furthermore, SAC has to locate the required 
target on his map, translate it into air talk with 
reference points, etc., and, if he has the aircraft 
with the proper armament for such a mission avail- 
able, he’ll pass on the word by radio. Air gets it, 
checks its maps, finds the target area, speeds for 
the location—and your close support is coming 
in on the fastest possible wings. Fastest possible, 
because we’re assuming no difficulties, many of 
which you may run into. 

So—because timing is all important to you, con- 
sider it in the light of these possibilities. Give us 
time. If you do, we promise to be “‘on”’ target. 


For Bombing 


The best targets for bombing are buildings, fuel 
and ammo dumps, large gun emplacements; tar- 
gets easily seen and identified. Bombs are danger- 
ous things to play with in close support. Near 
misses are no good, either, in bombing. We've 
got to be “right on,” and, whenever possible, 
we'll do our bombing parallel to your front lines. 

When you want personnel hit, and hit good, we 
like to use fragmentation bombs against them. 
Frags are excellent, we find, against vehicles, too, 
and light structures; and, when we come in very 
low, we use Parafrags, because the slight delay 
in their striking enables us to be out of range, and 
because we want them to hit nose down. 

When you tell us in your message requesting 
close air support that the target is “closely packed 
small buildings,” instead of simply “buildings,” 
it means much to our SAC. He knows that closely 
packed edifices are meat for incendiary clusters, 
so he calls on planes so loaded for the strike. 

Suppose there is a row of pillboxes, four of 
them, let’s say, on the near slope of Charlie Ridge. 
You determine that they are heavily defended, 
but you don’t see personnel running around—and 
you want Air to knock the positions out. T'el/ us 
they are defended positions, and the nature; 
explain to us that personnel is not visible above 
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the ground. That dictates the selection of bombs 
for our strike. 

Rockets have proved a strong weapon for air, 
just as they have for ground, and their use has a 
definite place in the close support picture. 

Suppose a small gun emplacement, strategically 
located, is raising merry hell with Able Com- 
pany, who screams to have it knocked out. To do 
so means laying demolition right in there, on the 
button. A bomb “‘in the vicinity’ would only shake 
them up, but they’d scarcely miss a beat in their 
rate of fire. So that’s the time for our rockets. 
One is enough, too, and we can set it practically 
in the muzzle of the Jap gun! 

The more details you can give us in your re- 
quest the better we'll be able (1) to choose our 
weapons, and (2) use them. 

One other thing that’s important to us is know- 
ing what kind of vehicle you want hit on “that 
road.” Is it a scout car, a truck with supplies, an 
armored car, a tank, or a halftrack? You see, if 
it’s armored, we might not knock it out with our 
rocket—if our rocket is instantaneously fused. Or, 
if the object is called to us as “pillbox,” and turns 
out to be a concrete pillbox, that fuze won’t work 
99 per cent of the time, either. For such targets, 
delayed fuzes are required. If the target is ade- 
quately described, and if, of course, we have the 
equipment, we can do the job properly. 

In asking our close support for your landing 
operations, and in the establishment of your ob- 
jectives ashore, keep in mind always the other 
arms of support you have at your disposal—don’t 
abuse the presence of air support. 

Request of us targets that cannot be seen or 
fired by the ships standing offshore, or by artillery 
to your rear. VMO planes can do a spotting job 
for Regimental Weapons. 


Request of us targets particularly vulnerable 
to our machineguns or 20-mm, if we have them, 
or to our rockets or heavy bombs—targets that 
you want immediate action on, that must be fired 
quickly. 

If you can, lay WP on those targets you want 
us to pin-point. It’s added assurance that we'll 
hit them, because white phosphorus stands out 
like a sore thumb from the air. 

But—don’t put that smoke out before we can 
get in the area, and in a position to begin our run. 
If there’s any wind at all, even WP is going to 
drift and disintegrate rapidly. 

And the same identical thing goes for marking 
your front lines—even more so when you're using 
smoke grenades (and colored ones, which cannot 
possibly be confused with smoke or dust of bat- 
tle, are essential), for grenade smoke dissipates 
swiftly. In a few seconds it’s invisible from the 
air in any breeze at all. 

One last point: In your planning, remember 
that air missions called close to your front lines 
will result in much smoke and dust, particularly 
if we use bombs. This may operate to your ad- 
vantage, or otherwise. It’s up to you. 

The foregoing is based on lessons learned from 
combat experience to date, and from live-run 
training of close support types. True, Navy pro- 
cedure has not, to date, allowed such close sup- 
port by air as herein outlined, but Marine Avia- 
tion, in collaboration with ground units, has 
proved at least to their mutual satisfaction the 
excellent workability of close support doctrine. 

If one day, close support as executed in these 
training maneuvers, becomes an actuality in com- 
bat, it is hoped the suggestions herein may prove 
mutually beneficial. 





War Kit in a Coconut 


Versatility of the coconut is studied avidiously 
by Marine airmen undergoing training in the 
Pacific, proving that even arboriculture can be 
turned to wartime usefulness, particularly where 
aviators lost on a jungle island are concerned. 
Among the uses to which coconut trees are being 
put by Marines are the following: 

1. Dried leaves of the tree make excellent 
torches and are used at night to attract fish for 
easy capture. 

2. Green leaves can be woven into baskets, con- 
tainers, and waterproof shelter mats. 

3. The nut itself can be eaten in large quan- 
tities when it is green. When ripe, however, the 
meat or the concentrated milk is a natural cathar- 
tic. From grated green coconut is squeezed a de- 
licious cream used as a flavoring. This cream con- 
tains oil which rises to the surface upon exposure 
to the sun and becomes a sunburn lotion or fuel. 
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4. Copra, or dried coconut meat, can be used 
as an emergency food or as a source of light. 
Small pieces pierced with a stick will burn like 
a candle. 

5. Sections of green coconut husk tied on the 
feet with hau bark are comfortable makeshift 
shoes that will last two or three days on the sharp- 
est coral. Dried, the husks are used to start a fire 
or keep a fire smouldering when an open flame is 
undesirable. The husk fibers can be woven into 
useful cord or rope. 

6. When extracted unbroken, the shell of the 
nut is a natural canteen. A small opening made 
in one of the eyes will let in the air and eventually 
the meat will rot and can be washed. A wooden 
plug completes it. The very hard pieces of broken 
shells may be used as scrapers, spoons, or dishes.— 
Sct. O. W. NEtson, Jr., Marine Corps Combat 
Correspondent. 
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Naval War in the 
Pacific in 1944 


HE year 1944 saw a great amphibious offen- 

sive unfold in the Pacific. The forces of the 
United Nations, spearheaded and sustained by 
the United States Pacific Fleet, drove in massive 
lunges through Japan’s ill-gotten conquests, mov- 
ing 1,830 miles westward from Tarawa and 
Makin to anchor their armed might securely in 
the Marianas. From there systematic bombarding 
of Japanese industrial centers has begun. 

From the jungles of New Britain, the front 
was pushed 1,600 miles north and west to the 
Philippines. As of today, the enemy’s defensive 
is from Paramushiru, in the northern Kuriles, 
to Manila, 2,780 miles in extent, and is within 
effective range of our fleet and shore-based air- 
craft. To U. S. offensive forces in the Marianas 
and Philippines, as elsewhere in the Pacific, a con- 
stant procession of cargo vessels is carrying thou- 
sands of tons of supplies. These two points are 
4,938 miles and 6,056 miles, respectively, from 
San Francisco. No military operation has ever 
embraced such dimensions. 

There is evidence that the enemy counted on 
slow and painful forward steps by our forces, 
instead of swift advances. Radio Tokyo told its 
listeners recently that speed is an “outstanding 
trait” of the American people. “The enemy has 
come pressing upon us,” Tokyo explained, “‘skip- 
ping three or four steps in one jump, for the step- 
by-step method was not speed enough for him.” 

In seizing positions in the pivotal Philippines, 
a strategic victory has been consummated. A string 
of island bases along the southern perimeter of 
Japan’s inner sea has been established. From them 
can be launched drives against the home empire. 
At the same time, Japan is being cut off from the 
rich military resources of the Indies—the empire 
she coveted, won and planned to exploit. 


A Battle They Had to Win 


Japan’s leaders are well aware of the strategic 
import of the battle of the Philippines. It is a 
battle which, according to their own propaganda, 
they know they must not lose. This was indicated 
when the Japanese Imperial Fleet, long in hiding, 
steamed forth in a supreme effort to destroy 
the forces covering the beachhead won on Leyte. 
The U. S. Navy then came to grips with, and 
thoroughly defeated, a major force of the Japa- 
nese Navy in the three actions of Surigao Straits, 
Samar and of Cape Engano. 

These three actions constituted the Second Bat- 
tle of the Philippine Sea, the culminating sea en- 


The tremendous accomplishments of 
our naval forces in the Pacific during 
the past year are told in this article, with 


a chronological record of our offensives. 


gagement of the year, which was symbolic of 
the destruction wrought upon the Japanese mili- 
tary machine throughout the Pacific. 

During the year, U. S. surface ships and air- 
craft sank two of the enemy’s battleships, five of 
his aircraft carriers, seven of his heavy cruisers, 
well over 300 cargo ships and transports, and 
about 200 other vessels, with the grand _ total 
reaching 550 ships, according to tentative figures 
now available. These figures do not include any 
ships probably sunk or damaged, or any ships de- 
stroyed by our submarines. They do not include. 
any of the small cargo craft sunk. And they refer 
only to activity in the Pacific Ocean Areas, exclu- 
sive of the Southwest Pacific command. 


Vast Tonnage Sunk 


U. S. submarines sank 468 Japanese ships dur- 
ing the first 11 months of 1944, according to 
Navy Department communiques. This total in- 
cludes four light cruisers and 17 destroyers. Forty- 
three tankers, 377 cargo ships and transports were 
sent to the bottom. In December, an enemy air- 
craft carrier was sunk by a submarine. The ton- 
nage of Japanese ships sunk during 1944 by U. S. 
submarines alone is in excess of 2,500,000 tons. 
The number of ships damaged by submarines has 
not been announced. 

During 1944, 6,650 enemy aircraft were de- 
stroyed in the Pacific Ocean areas. Of these, ap- 
proximately 5,450 were destroyed by carrier air- 
craft, and 1,200 by land-based airplanes. Of the 
year’s total, approximately 3,975 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed in the air, and 2,675 on the 
ground. These figures also do not include reports 
from the Southwest Pacific command. 

No review of the year would be complete with- 
out mention of our land-based air forces. As we 
have moved the battlefront steadily across the 
Pacific, we have drawn after us a net of air and 
surface blockade, entangling, pinning down, chok- 
ing the by-passed Japanese holdings. An estimated 
225,000 enemy troops, and strong enemy bastions 
have been reduced to impotence or to ashes. 

In addition to ceaseless patrolling by surface 
units, many hundreds of land-based air strikes 
have been necessary to enforce this blockade. 
Many of these strikes were in force, with heavy 
bomb loads dropped on important targets. Others 
were small. When practicable, they were closely 
coordinated with carrier-based attacks and am- 
phibious landings. Together with our surface 
patrolling, these air strikes destroyed enemy 
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strength in by-passed zones and made possible our greater with every forward step. 

rapid advance. The vast quantity of material required to pre- 
The year 1944 has brought success and added pare the way for our advancing troops can be 

momentum to our advancing forces. But the Pa- measured in terms of ammunition. Our naval 

cific is an ocean of fantastic distances. The road forces alone used 36,260 tons of it in the Ma- 

to Tokyo is rough and long. ‘The enemy has just rianas campaign for air and surface bombard- 

begun to defend his home empire. We have just ment. This does not include any ammunition | 

begun to meet the tremendous problems of logis- used by troops ashore. At Peleliu, surface and air 


problems that grow bombardment consumed 9,000 tons. A myriad 





tics, of supplving our forces 
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other commodities are required to supply and sus- 
tain our advancing forces. 

The decisive battles, the greatest battles, the 
hardest battles of the war in the Pacific are still 
to come. They must be fought with supreme ef- 


Chronology of the 


JANUARY 


31 December 1943-3 January 1944—A carrier 
force commanded by Rear Admiral F. C. Sher- 
man, USN, made bombing, strafing and torpedo 


attacks on enemy cruisers, destroyers and other 


shipping near Kavieng, New Ireland. 
1 January—Under cover of heavy air and naval 


bombardment, elements of the 6th Army under 


General Douglas MacArthur, Supreme Com- 
mander, Allied Forces, Southwest Pacific Area, 
landed at Saidor, on the north coast of New 
Guinea. The landings were unopposed, and control 
of the Saidor area and airstrip was soon gained. 

8-25 January—Enemy troop and supply concen- 
trations and staging points in the northern Solo- 
mons were subjected to six surface bombardments. 
Four were in broad daylight. There was no air or 
surface opposition, and negligible reply from 
shore batteries. Two strikes on Southern Empress 
Augusta Bay, two on northeastern Bougainville 
and one on Choiseul Bay were conducted by de- 
stroyers. One on the Shortland area was by cruis- 
ers and destroyers. 

29-30 January — During the night the USS 
Burns, a destroyer operating with our naval forces 
in the Marshall Islands, encountered and sank an 
enemy convoy of four vessels, including a 6,000- 
ton oiler, a 4,500-ton cargo ship and two smaller 
vessels. U. S. carrier and heavy surface forces 
heavily attacked Jap bases in the Marshall Islands 
with unopposed occupation of Majuro atoll by Am- 
phibious Reconnaissance Company of 5th Am- 
phibious Corps (now Amphibious Reconnaissance 
Battalion of Fleet Marine Force, Pacific). Majuro 
was the first pre-war Japanese territory to be 
taken by United States forces. In preparation 
for main assault on Roi and Namur Islands in 


All dates are West Longitude. 
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fort on the part of all of us; in factories through- 
out our country, across the long sea lanes, and in 
the forward areas, where the men of all our armed 
services, and those of our Allies, are fighting—for 
the enemy, like ourselves, has just begun to fight. 


War in the Pacific 


Kwajalein atoll, Marines landed on five smaller 
islets flanking Roi, meeting with little opposi- 
tion. In preparation for assault on Kwajalein Is- 
land, at the southern tip of the atoll, by the 
Seventh Infantry Division, U. S. Army troops 
landed on islands flanking Kwajalein Island. Op- 
position was slight. 
FEBRUARY 

1 February—Fourth Marine division landed on 
Roi and Namur Islands, about 45 miles north of 
Kwajalein Island, in Kwajalein atoll. Seventh In- 
fantry Division landed on Kwajalein Island. 

1-6 February—Powerful force of battleships, 
cruisers, destroyers, carriers and land-based air- 
craft supported Kwajalein landings. Fleet air 
attacks were carried out also on other atolls of 
the Marshalls and on Wake Island. Roi, Namur, 
Kwajalein, Ebeye, Loi, Gugegwe, Bigej and Eller 
Islands, all in Kwajalein atoll, were captured. 
(Kwajalein is the world’s largest atoll, 66 miles 
long, 18 miles wide and including more than 30 
islets.) 

4 February — Cruisers and destroyers com- 
manded by Rear Admiral W. D. Baker, USN, bom- 
barded Japanese installations on Paramushiru, in 
the Kurile Islands—the first surface bombardment 
of this Japanese base by our forces. 

8 February—Organized resistance ceased on 
Kwajalein atoll. Japanese killed: 8,112, prisoners 
437. Our casualties: 286 killed, 1,148 wounded, 82 
missing. 

10-12 February—Eniwetok bombarded by our 
carrier aircraft. 

12 February—Arno atoll, Marshall Islands, oc- 
cupied. No opposition. 

14 February—First heavy land-based air attack 
on Ponape, base in the Carolines. U. S. and New 


For the months of January to July, inclusive, revised figures are used 


| in showing our own and enemy losses. By “revised” is meant the figures 
arrived at as a result of assembling, analyzing and tabulating all the final 
returns—a process which takes many weeks after the action concerned. 
| These revised figures often differ, to a minor degree, from the figures origi- 
| nally announced in communiques. 

For the months of August to December, inclusive, revised figures are 
not available; that is, the figures used in this portion of the chronology are 
drawn entirely, and only, from communiques issued in that period. 

The purpose of this chronology is primarily to list events occurring in 
the Pacific Ocean areas. However, the campaigns of the Southwest Pacific 
Area are, strategically speaking, an inseparable part of the Pacific offen- 
sive, and repeatedly during the year the activities of the two commands had 
a direct and important tactical relationship. For these reasons, the major 
events occurring in the Southwest Pacific Area are included in this 
chronology. 
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Zealand troops under General MacArthur landed 
on Green Islands, off southern New Ireland. Naval 
attack force was commanded by Rear Admiral 
T. S. Wilkinson, USN. Resistance was light. This 
thrust flanked Rabaul. 

16-17 February—Enemy positions and installa- 
tions on Eniwetok atoll were bombed and strafed 
by carrier aircraft and shelled by heavy surface 
units. Covering the Eniwetok landings, a U. S. 
carrier and battleship force struck a heavy sur- 
prise blow at Truk. On the 16th, our aircraft 
strafed and bombed airfields and enemy aircraft; 
and strafed, bombed and torpedoed shipping in 
Truk lagoon. Enemy air power was paralyzed; 
129 enemy aircraft were shot down, 82 were de- 
stroyed on the ground, 70 were damaged on the 
ground, according to photographic evidence. (No 
Jap aircraft were airborne the second day of the 
attack.) Meantime, a force, including battleships 
and cruisers, made a sweep around the atoll, at- 
tacking Japanese merchant and naval vessels in 
the vicinity of Truk. There were few targets left 
by the 17th, and on that day our force retired. 
Sunk by our air and surface action were 2 light 
cruisers, 3 destroyers, 2 patrol craft, 1 ammuni- 
tion ship, 8 freighters, 7 oilers, 2 barges. Damaged 
were 16 other vessels (only 14 out of a total of 
55 vessels at Truk escaped undamaged). This anti- 
shipping assault was the heaviest yet delivered by 
our fleet air arm in terms of bomb tonnage, sorties 
flown, and targets available. Our losses: 25 aircraft 
lost, 1 ship moderately damaged. 

17 February—Eniwetok landings began with es- 
tablishment of artillery positions on islands flank- 
ing Engebi Island. 

18 February—22nd Marines and 106th Infantry 
seized Engebi Island. Opposition was light. 

19-21 February—Eniwetok Island was invaded 
and seized by the 106th Infantry Regiment and 
the 104th Artillery Battalion. 

22-23 February—Parry Island, Eniwetok atoll, 
was invaded and seized by the 22nd Marines and 
the 4th Tank Battalion. This completed our con- 
trol of Eniwetok atoll. Japanese killed, 2,665; pris- 
oners, 66. Our casualties, 169 killed, 521 wounded, 
26 missing. 

17-29 February—U. S. destroyers bombarded 
Kavieng, New Ireland and Rabaul, New Britain, 
and conducted anti-shipping sweeps in the Bis- 
marck area. These were our first surface bombard- 
ments of these enemy bases. There was no air 
nor surface opposition, and only slight resistance 
from shore batteries. 

19 February—On or about this date, the Japs 
evacuated their air forces from Rabaul and vir- 
tually stopped defending the Bismarcks with air- 
craft. Interception of our aircraft over Rabaul 
virtually ceased after 19 February. 

20 February—Aircraft from our carriers strafed 
and bombed enemy installations on Jaluit atoll, 
Marshall Islands. 

21-22 February—A carrier force under command 
of Rear (now Vice) Admiral Mare A. Mitscher, 
USN, bombed and strafed enemy installations on 
Saipan, Tinian, Rota, and Guam, in the Marianas. 
Air battles were fought with enemy aircraft. Vir- 
tually all of the enemy’s aircraft in the Marianas 
were destroyed or damaged (total about 135). Of 
the few enemy ships located, 2 were destroyed and 
9 damaged. Our losses were 6 aircraft. 

28 February—Troops under General MacArthur 
landed at Los Negros, in the Admiralty Islands, 
from a naval force commanded by Rear Admiral 
W. E. Fechteler, USN. This advance into the Ad- 
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miralties was the first step toward development 
of strategic airfields and a major fleet anchorage 
in these islands. It furthe: flanked Rabaul. Resist- 
ance was light and the Momote airstrip was quick- 
ly seized. 

MARCH 

4 March—Mindiri, 30 miles west of Saidor, on 
the New Guinea coast, was invaded by troops under 
General MacArthur. 

7 March—Jap ground forces attacked our posi- 
tions in Torokina area on Bougainville. Fighting 
continued until 25 March, when the Japs aban- 
doned their effort and retired. Troops under the 
Supreme Commander, Allied Forces, Southwest 
Pacific Area, landed on Willaumez Peninsula, near 
Talasea, on northern coast of New Britain, 160 
miles from Rabaul. Opposition was quickly over- 
come. 

9 March—Wotho atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. 

11 March—Ujae atoll and Lib Island, in the 
Marshall Islands, were secured. 

13. March—Lae atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. 

14 March—Manus Island, Admiralty group, in- 
vaded by troops under General MacArthur. Ships 
of the 7th Fleet supported with shore bombard- 
ment; aircraft of the Southwest Pacific air forces 
gave air cover. Lorengao airbase was captured in 
72 hours. (Occupation of the Admiralty Islands 
was virtually completed by the end of April.) 

15 March—B-24s of the Central Pacific air force 
made first land-based air attack on Truk. The 
island was not blacked out. Installations were 
bombed; fires were started. 

16 March—Gasmata, on the south shore of New 
Britain, opposite Willaumez Peninsula, was _ in- 
vaded by troops under General MacArthur. No 
opposition was encountered. 

17-18 March—U. S. destroyers bombarded We- 
wak, New Guinea. (This base and shipping in that 
area were subjected to heavy, continued, shore- 
based attacks from 11-27 March.) 

18 March—Mille Island, Mille atoll, Marshall Is- 
lands, was bombed by carrier aircraft and shelled 
by heavy surface units. 

19 March—Fourth Marines landed unopposed on 
Emirau Islands, St. Matthias group (75 miles 
northwest of Kavieng), thus completing the en- 
circlement of Rabaul, Kavieng, and other enemy 
positions in the Bismarck Archipelago and Solo- 
mon Islands. Diversionary bombardment of Kav- 
ieng was conducted by heavy surface ships, which 
poured in more than 1,000 tons of shells. Operation 
was under general direction of Admiral William 
F. Halsey, Jr., USN, Commander, South Pacific 
area and South Pacific Force of the U. S. Fleet. 

22 March—U. S. Pacific Fleet destroyers bom- 
barded Mussau Island, largest of St. Matthias 
group, 15 miles northwest of Emirau. Ailinglapa- 
lap atoll, Marshall Islands, was secured. 

23 March—Namu atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. 

24 March—Ebon atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. 

26 March—Namorik atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. 

27 March—Kili Island, Marshall Islands, was 
secured. U. S. Pacific Fleet destroyers bombarded 
Kapingamarangi (Greenwich) atoll, north of New 
Ireland. 

29-31 March—In the deepest penetration yet 


(Continued on page 70) 
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Aerial Warfare by Remote Contro! 


Technical details of jet and rocket propelled bombs whose development is almost certain 


to have a tremendous influence upon warfare in the future. 


HOSE familiar with “flying bombs” have re- 

garded them thus far as portents of things to 
come rather than as decisive factors in the present 
war. Secrecy necessarily veils not only complete 
details of what has been discovered concerning 
enemy use of these weapons, but also the Allies’ 
own experiments to combat or copy them. What 
may be told of weapons such as “flying” or “robot” 
bombs, however, indicates that, were Germany 
not facing defeat at present, the V-1 and V-2 
or their successors might be a major problem in 
the European theatre. Although inaccurate in 
striking definite targets, such weapons can con- 
stitute a bombardment force handicapped neither 
by weather nor lack of aircraft. 

It is the V-1 and V-2 bombs that have made 
aerial attack by robot methods a reality, but Ger- 
many has used other types of “flying” or ‘“‘robot” 
bombs. Technical details of operation of these 
weapons reveal an attempt to combine accuracy, 
or at least purposefulness, of fire with a long 
range. I’o carry this out, their experiments with 
bombs have consisted of two general types of 
remote control: (1) Those which have their course 
set at the time of firing and unalterable there- 
after, and (2) those which have a type of con- 
tinuous remote radio control provided from an 
accompanying plane. The first type of control, 
which is that used in the V-1 and V-2, resembles 
that of a torpedo. The second type, which has 
not been developed as successfully as the first, is 
more nearly that of a true “robomb.” Glider 
bombs first used by the Germans in Italy are in 
this second classification. 


The Jet Propulsion Engine 


Application of jet and rocket propulsion theo- 
ries to Germany’s V-1 and V-2, the ‘“Vergeltung- 
swafte” or ““Vengeance’”’ weapons, gave the range 
needed for inauguration of the “flying bomb.” A 
study of the jet propulsion operation of the V-1 
bomb, however, shows that it differs from that 
of a jet propelled plane, such as the Army Air 
Forces’ P-59. On the bomb, an intermittent duct 
engine is mounted about thirty inches above the 
center of the fuselage, and has a nose cowling 
approximately twenty inches in diameter and a 
tail about a foot in diameter. At the front of this 
engine tube is a heavy steel vertical grill, on whose 
back is a series of reed-type valves which are in- 
stantly responsive to variations in pressure. Nine 
fuel jets, supplied from the fuselage, also are on 
this grill. Mixture of air and fuel from the valves 


By PFC. M. H. CROW 


when ignited by a spark plug provides the com- 
bustion impulse which drives the V-1 forward. 
The jet propulsion of the V-1 is simple, and serves 
the purpose for a pilotless plane. It provides a 
bumpy progress, which makes it impracticable for 
an occupied plane, however. A turbo-jet engine, 
such as that of the Army’s P-59, is much more 
complicated than that of the V-1’s intermittent 
duct. In the P-59, a turbine located on the oper- 
ating shaft receives the heated air from the com- 
bustion chamber. The air hits the turbine blades 
with such force that it turns the shaft, revolving 
the compressor impeller wheel so rapidly that new 
air constantly is being sucked in. The jet propul- 
sion engine of the V-1 is cheaper than that of a 
jet-propelled plane, and more practical. 


How the V-1 Is Built 


Construction details of the remainder of the 
V-1 are as follows: In appearance it resembles a 
small airplane, is approximately twenty-five feet 
and five inches long, and is steel constructed save 
for the extreme nose of the fuselage and the con- 
trol surfaces, which are of light metal. When full 
of fuel and ready to take off, the bomb weighs 
about 4,700 pounds. The central section of the 
fuselage comprises the fuel tank with a capacity of 
130 gallons. The main spar passes through a trans- 
verse sleeve inside the tank. Behind the fuel tank 
there is a compartment containing two wire- 
bound spheres which contain air under very high 
pressure. Further aft is a compartment housing the 
automatic pilot, and the fuselage terminates in a 
cone carrying the tailplane and rudder. To the 
front of the fuel container is bolted the warhead. 
The extreme nose houses a magnetic compass. ‘The 
propulsion unit operates on a low grade aviation 
gasoline fuel which is believed to be forced from 
the tanks to the jets by compressed air from the 
spherical pressure bottles. The control surfaces 
comprise only a rudder and two independently 
or differentially acting elevators. The controls are 
operated by pneumatic servo-units coupled to an 
automatic pilot which is monitored by the mag- 
netic compass in the nose. The altitude at which 
the aircraft flies is determined by a barometic de- 
vice. The approximately 125-mile range of the 
bomb is controlled by a small windmill in the nose, 
the revolutions of which are set in such a way 
that when the bomb has traveled a definite dis- 
tance, it is pushed over into a steep dive. This is 
caused by locking the controls and lowering small 

(Continued on page 22) 
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The V-I's intermittent duct engine operates on the principle sketched above. Through 
the grill comes air which, mixed with fuel and exploded, propels the bomb. Harmonica- 
like shutters of the grill close when interior pressure of tube is greater than that outside, 
opening when the reverse is true. The turbo-jet engine shown below is more elaborate. 
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In contrast with the four-finned, armor piercing glider bomb shown on top, the German 
glider bomb shown below has wing and tail assembly similar to a plane's and carries 
a jet propulsion unit beneath its fuselage. Gyro and radio control units are located in the 
fuselage. A stabilizer projects from the nose and a tracer unit from beneath the tail. 
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Aerial Warfare 
(Continued from page 17) 


tabs under the tail of the plane. The dive throws 
the fuel to the top of the gasoline tank, so that the 
engine is starved of gas and stops. 

The V-1 can be launched from submarines, sur- 
face craft, airplanes, or from land bases. V-Is 
that accomplished the greatest damage in England 
were launched from hastily constructed platforms 
on the French coast. Not until these launching 
platforms were captured by ground troops invad- 
ing the continent was the V-1 “blitz” of England 
successfully combatted. 

No sooner had the British developed a tech- 
nique of defense against the V-1 than the Germans 
launched a new Vergeltungswafte weapon, the 
V-2, which possesses some of the characteristics 
of the V-1 but is proving more difficult to erect 
defenses against because of its great speed and 
stratospheric altitude. 

The V-2 bomb has been classified by some ord- 
nance men as a rocket projectile rather than a true 
“flying bomb.”’ However, it possesses some char- 
acteristics of the V-1 and it was used in a similar 
strategical manner. 

Where the V-1 in general appearance resem- 
bles a miniature airplane, the V-2 is more like a 
huge rocket. It is forty-six feet long and weighs 
about twelve tons. The warhead containing one 
ton of explosive is located in the nose of the 
bomb. Fuel for the rocket motor is carried in two 
large tanks amidships. The forward tank contains 
7,500 pounds of alcohol, while the after tank holds 
11,000 pounds of liquid oxygen. The fuel is fed 
through pipes to a turbine pump assembly and gas 
generator which is located just forward of the 
combustion chamber and the venturi tubes. The 
turbine which forces the alcohol and oxygen into 
the combustion chamber is driven by steam from a 
mixture of concentrated hydrogen peroxide and 
calcium permanganate. 

Directional control of the V-2 is achieved by 
four small vanes set in the jets and four larger 
vanes affixed to the fins of the bomb. Movement 
of these vanes is determined by gyroscopic con- 
trols contained in the control compartment, lo- 
cated between the alcohol tank and the warhead. 
It was believed originally that radio equipment in 
the control compartment is designed to cut the fuel 
off at the proper instant. However, this theory has 
given way to the belief that this is accomplished 
by some form of automatic control. 


The V-2 Bomb In Flight 


When it is launched, the V-2 goes straight up 
until the gyroscopic control moves the vanes and 
changes the direction of flight to the horizontal. 
The fuel is cut off one minute after the launching. 
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At the time the fuel is cut off, the rocket bomb is | 


traveling at 3,000 miles an hour. The maximum 
height reached is about sixty miles. As the bomb 
nears the ground, the atmospheric resistance slows 
the bomb down and sets up enough friction to 
make the metal glow a dull red. An entire flight 
of about 200 miles requires only five minutes—a 
speed of 2,400 miles an hour! 

At present, the two Vergeltungswaffe weapons 
are handicapped for strategical use by the fact that 
they cannot be controlled to a definite target. 
Their only advantages lie in those which might be 
gained from terrorizing a civilian population, di- 
verting troops to defense against them, or by 
non-selective damage to communication centers 
and supply lines. None of these has succeeded in 
swaying the war outlook toward Germany’s favor 
in the instance of the V-1 or V-2. 

The Vergeltungswafte weapons also are limited 
in range at present by the large amount of fuel 
needed to carry the bombs either under their own 
propulsion or by air or surface craft. If such a 
project as an attack from Europe on the eastern 
coast of the United States were attempted, ex- 
perts believe that the Germans probably would 
need to discover a new type of concentrated fuel. 


Two New Remote Control Bombs 


In addition to these two Vergeltungswafte 
bombs aimed principally at civilian populations 
and installations, the Germans have devised two 
weapons for use in combat which come within the 
“flying bomb” classification insofar as the fact 
that they are remote controlled is concerned. One 
of these weapons has propulsion of its own. The 
other depends entirely upon propulsion from the 
carrier plane. 

One of these glider bombs is roughly similar 
in design to V-1, being both pilotless and jet- 
propelled. It is, however, smaller, being only a 
little over twelve feet long. Its propulsion unit 
is beneath the fuselage and inserted in the nose 1s 
a metal casing which contains a stabilizer for the 
craft. It carries an explosive charge weighing 
about 600 pounds. Its wing spread is slightly over 
ten feet as compared to the V-1’s sixteen-foot 
spread. The bomb is launched from beneath the 
wings of a carrier plane and is radio-controlled by 
a bombardier in the carrier plane. It is necessary 
for the carrier plane to follow the flight of the 
glider bomb closely in order that the radio control 
may be operated accurately. (The bomb has a 
tracer unit which enables the bombardier to follow 
its flight.) This, of course, subjects the tow-plane 
to anti-aircraft fire. 

Theoretically, this type of glider bomb is sup- 
posed to provide greater accuracy in hitting tar- 
gets than does a non-controlled aerial bomb. The 
Germans intensively trained a group of bombar- 
diers for this weapon and used it first at Salerno 
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in 1943 against allied shipping. They were only 
moderately successful with it, and very few re- 
ports have been received of its use since early in 
1944. 

Speed of this glider bomb is much slower than 
that of the V-1 and ship’s gunners became quite 
adept at shooting it down. Its radio-control ap- 
parently is inclined to eccentricity. One observer 
reported seeing a German plane come in for an 
attack and release a glider bomb. The bomb 
dipped away from the carrier plane and then 
turned back and headed directly for the carrier 
plane itself. For several seconds, the German bom- 
bardier was in danger of being hit by his own 
weapon, but finally the bomb was diverted and it 
crashed into the sea. 

A variation of this weapon is an armor-piercing 
glider bomb which is controlled by radio from the 
control plane but has no propulsion of its own. It 
is approximately eleven feet long. This bomb is 
simply released by the carrier plane. The bom- 
bardier in the carrier plane watches the bomb as 
it falls and can, depending upon altitude of his 
plane, control the bomb’s trajectory by a few 
hundred yards. 

This armor-piercing version of the glider bomb 
is subject to the same weaknesses as the jet-pro- 
pelled glider bomb. In general, it can be used ef- 
fectively only against armored vessels, as it is 
possible for it to pass straight through merchant 
vessels without exploding. 

In answer to the German robot versions, Allied 
production is under way on similar weapons. Some 
experiments with remote-controlled bombers were 
conducted at the end of World War I, but end 
of that conflict plus the inaccuracy of remote- 
controlled bombers when tested brought the ex- 
periments to a halt. In 1944, the Army Air Forces 
developed a bomb patterned after the V-1. Ex- 
periments with this weapon have proved to ord- 
nance men that such weaons as the V-1 robomb 
are products of precise engineering techniques, re- 
quiring skill, good material, and constant develop- 
ment. It is believed that the Allies soon will be 
able to launch their own robomb attacks as pro- 
duction of the bombs is well under way. The 
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robombs are expensive to make, but their cost is 
counter-balanced by the fact that training of per- 
sonnel to operate them is not as expensive as train- 
ing bomber crews. And robombs can fly despite 
weather difficulties which keep piloted craft 
grounded. 

The Army Air Forces have released the follow- 
ing information concerning their J B-2 copy of the 
V-1 at one stage of its development: 

“The AAF robomb can reach a speed of 400 
to 440 mph at an altitude of 6,000 feet and achieve 
a theoretical range of appromixately 150 miles. It 
is propelled by the same type of intermittent duct 
valve system as the V-1. The engine is started by a 
spark plug in the top of its combustion chamber, 
hooked up to a battery on the gound. Until the ex- 
ternal air supply is shut off, it runs with a rich 
yellow flame. After this, it emits a blue flame and 
intensifies its roar as it develops a greater thrust 
force. Thirty seconds later, launching rockets are 
fired and the bomb soars into the air, together with 
its launching car. When a speed of 260 mph is 
reached the rocket-propelled launcher drops off 
and the missile continues on its course by jet 
prooulsion. 

“The autopilot maintains lateral stability by 
application of rudder control, since there are no 
ailerons. Constant pressure altitude is brought 
about by an aneroid element on the autopilot, 
which operates the elevator servomotor. The 
magnetic compass monitors the controls in azimuth 
to hold the bomb on its established course. When 
the bomb approaches its target, the air log pro- 
peller on the nose operates a mechanism which 
arms the warhead, starts the radio transmitter, sets 
the elevators in a dive position, and dumps the 
spoilers on the underside of the tail.” 

Whether this war will see “robot” or “flying” 
bombs develop into important strategical weapons, 
or whether such weapons are for future wars, both 
the Navy and War Departments are operating on 
the theory that what the enemy chooses to use as 
weapons will also have to be used by us, and if we 
can improve such weapons, the better it will be. 
To that end, continuous experimentation and test- 
ing is under way. 





More Rapid Mortar Fire 


A new record for rapid mortar fire is claimed by members of a Second 
Marine Division mortar platoon, topping the one established by a Fourth 
Marine Division platoon and described in the December, 1944, issue of the 
GAZETTE. Members of the Fourth Marine Division platoon fired more than 
400 rounds in twenty minutes. As against this, according to a letter ad- 
dressed to the GAZETTE by Sergeants Paul E. Pendergrass and William 
A. Martin, the Second Marine Division mortar platoon of four guns “‘fired 
sixty rounds per gun in two minutes and then kept up a slower rate of fire 
for approximately twenty minutes, which greatly exceeded 400 rounds. 
When we later ran out of ammunition Jap ammunition was given to us and 


we continued firing.” 











Tactical Air Photo Interpretation 


The success of a campaign often depends in large measure upon the work done by tactical 


air photo interpreters working in the field under handicaps. 


ACTICAL air photo interpretation is a mili- 

tary art developed and learned in the field 
under training and combat conditions. It is not 
taught, to any great degree, at the air photo inter- 
pretation schools in the United States, and it is 
not fully explained, from a tactical point of view, 
at the officers’ training schools. As a result, many 
junior officers of the line, air corps, Navy, and 
other branches of the services have a very vague 
idea, and in many cases the wrong concept, of 
exactly how tactical air photo interpretation is 
applied and utilized by the assault divisions of 
the Marine Corps. 

To begin with, one point should be made clear 
in the mind of the reader; it is a rather important 
one to the tactical interpreter, and good for his 
morale. Tactical interpreters do not work in air 
conditioned offices, they do not work under bat- 
teries of fluorescent lights, and, above all, they do 
not have the office equipment and the libraries 
of API Manuals one sees in the strategic air 
photo interpretation centers throughout the world. 
The tactical interpreters work under tarps, in 
caves, in foxholes, and take their chances with 
the assault troops. They are attached to, and are 
an integral part of, combat teams, and the for- 
ward echelon of Division Headquarters. ‘They 
usually land with the ADC and CG executive 
staffs, which, to all intents and purposes, is very 
early in the game. In fact, they usually land on 


D-day. 


Two Types of Interpretation 


Perhaps a distinction should be made between 
strategic and tactical air photo interpretation. 
Most readers have probably heard of the famous 
PIU Unit in Britain, JICPOA in the Pacific, 
COIC in Australia and New Zealand, and other 
API Units at large Army, Navy and Marine 
Corps bases. These units interpret air photos 
with the so-called “‘big picture” as their primary 
mission, while a thorough tactical interpretation 
of a particular enemy held island or base is their 
secondary mission. The larger (strategical) API 
Units compile various API Studies of enemy 
bases, interpret air fields, enemy shipping, large 
coast defense installations, and generally do an 
excellent job of interpreting enemy held beaches. 
However, they do not specialize in what is called 
a tactical interpretation of beach defenses, and 
do not take part in the air photo interpretation 
which must repeat, and go on from a few days 
before D-day until the end of the campaign. 
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By Ist Lt. Joseph W. Utz 


This period, the most critical one, is when the 
tactical interpreter steps in and takes over. (Later 
on, an explanation of what goes on during com- 
bat, and how the tactical interpreter fits into the 
picture and into the situation as it exists on the 
beach and inland from the beach will be given.) 


Allocation of Photo Interpreters 

Tactical interpreters with Marine Divisions 
are both officers and enlisted men, and a certain 
number of each are designated as D-2 interpreters 
(Division Headquarters). They serve under the 
direction of D-2, and work directly for him. All 
special interpretations for the various staff sec- 
tions and the regiments are cleared through D-2, 
API is a D-2 function, and the air photo section 
is a part of the Division Intelligence Section. 
However, other tactical interpreters are desig- 
nated assistant R-2s, and serve with their respec- 
tive infantry and artillery regiments. At first 
glance, it may appear that there are too many 
interpreters in a Marine Assault Division, but, 
on the contrary, we many times complain that 
we are understaffed—as do all staffs in the field. 

The Division Headquarters Interpreters (D-2) 
form the largest API group in the Division. They 
make mosaics, semi-controlled and matched, ex- 
periment with new air photo methods, and con- 
tinually train all API personnel by re-interpreting 
the air photos received from time to time by the 
Division from these strategic API units through- 
eut the world. Between operations, the D-2 API 
section conducts tactical API Schools for replace- 
ments. Air photo reading and air photo apprecia- 
tion courses for the line units of the Division are 
also held. 

At all times, the tactical interpreters are pre- 
pared to write tactical studies of the terrain of 
any area D-2 designates, make roadnet studies, 
beach studies, and compile API Studies and 
reports on various enemy held bases. When time 
permits, situation maps of any enemy held island 
or base designated by D-2 are made. A consider- 
able number of strategical and tactical interpre- 
tations are made for various members of the ex- 
ecutive and special staff sections of the Division. 
Old maps are brought up to date, and the inter- 
preters work with the relief mapping section of 
the engineers. A great deal of specialized interpre- 
tation is done from time to time, but security 
prevents discussion of it in any detail here. 
The tactical interpreter’s primary mission should 
be to prepare himself for his main duty—that of 
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interpreting air photos in the field and under com- 
bat conditions. 

Tactical interpreters serving with the regi- 
ments have an important responsibility. They 
must at all times know the air photo requirements 
of the line battalions and of the regimental staff. 
They must always be prepared to determine for 
the regimental commander whether interpreta- 
tions, studies, mosaics, or copies of single air 
photos should be made for use by the line troops 
as map substitutes. They should be one step ahead 
of the R-3 at all times. They will need to make 
overlays showing new trails and new roads to the 
regiment’s front; prepare terrain studies of the 
areas in which the regiment will operate; supply 
air photos to the combat and reconnaissance pa- 
trols; aid mortar and weapons company officers 
in computing ranges to defiladed enemy installa- 
tions and weapons; aid the line company com- 
manders in interpreting cultured and planimetric 
detail before attacks, etc. There is virtually no 
limit to the amount of aid the regimental tactical 
air photo interpreter can give his regiment. 


Training and Planning 


The preliminary phase of training for a tact- 
ical interpreter requires from seven to ten weeks 
as a rule. He is then ready for the daily instruc- 
tion which is difficult to teach and learn. This 
takes considerable time, and must be made in- 
teresting. It is difficult because the interpreter 
must be taught to understand and know the tech- 
niques of defending different types of terrain 
with various weapons and groups of weapons. He 
must be schooled in the art of logically deducing 
what types of weapons will normally support cer- 
tain defensive installations under different tactical 
conditions, and know where to look for these sup- 
porting weapons. He is acquainted with the tech- 
nique of employing various types of supporting 
weapons and fire laid down in support of tactical 
wire, mine fields, and barricades. It is necessary 
that he be taught to know where to look for stores 
and be able to recognize situations which will 
cause the enemy to move his supplies. He should 
be thoroughly schooled in the recognition of vari- 
ous types of infantry strong points, and taught 
where to look for supporting artillery. Recogni- 
tion of various weapons and installations is not 
enough. He must be taught to look for any and 
every type weapon, equipment and supplies em- 
ployed by the enemy in various tactical situa- 
tions, over every type of terrain. But, most im- 
portant of all, he must be schooled and indoctri- 
nated to report facts, and facts only. The D-2 is 
not interested in the interpreter’s personal opin- 
ion—he is only interested in the facts. 

The planning phase of a coming operation must 
be considered because it is one of the most im- 
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TEAMWORK 


The Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
are working together to hit the Japs 
in the northern Palaus, according to 
S/Sgt. David Stick, Marine Corps 
Combat Correspondent. Army P-38 
pilots take aerial photos of Jap-held 
areas; Navy photo interpreters locate 
specific targets; and then Marine 
Corsair pilots hit the objectives. 


” 








portant functions of a tactical air photo inter- 
preter. In addition to working all day and half 
the night, he now begins to worry and think about 
operational and tactical photographic sorties the 
Division will require once the operation begins. 
As the reader knows, higher headquarters issues 
the order and designates the enemy held base or 
iskand which the Division will assault and cap- 
ture. The Division is then provided with several 
sorties of air photos and all available information 
concerning the enemy, climate, hydrographic con- 
ditions, and so on, compiled from many sources. 
What takes place from this point until D-day 
cannot be discussed for reasons of security. About 
all that can be safely said is that the Division 
sets up a planning room, that only certain officers 
and enlisted men are allowed in this room, that 
whoever has the good fortune to work in this 
so-called “black chamber” works not less than 
twelve hours a day, every day, and that the tacti- 
cal air photo interpreter virtually lives in this 
room. 

Tactical Interpreters In Combat 

Assume that it is now D-day. We are on the 
beach, and we can do very little except protect 
ourselves and perform any intelligence duties 
ordered by D-2. Since tactical interpreters are in- 
telligence personnel, they are also trained for gen- 
eral combat intelligence duties. D-2, however, 
usually prefers to have the API section set up 
and to start making contacts with the carriers, the 
neary-by friendly airfields, the R-2s of the regi- 
ments, the NGF and air officers on the D-3 staff, 
and the divisional artillery staff. The contacts are 
now made, and the tactical air photo interpreters 
are now ready to settle down to the business of 
combat air photo interpretation. 

By this time night falls, and the assistant D-2 
(API) has to dream up tactical air photo sorties 
for tomorrow’s flights, which will be carried out 
by the supporting photographic squadrons. For 
example, he suggests to the Colonel (D-2) that 
a photographic sortie should be taken of an area 
previously suspected of being an enemy tank 
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bivouac. The location is known only to the Divi- 
sion. The message is written, the Colonel ap- 
proves and signs it, and the request is signaled 
to the supporting air units. The next day, imme- 
diately after the photographs are delivered to the 
Division, the API section interprets the area for 
intelligence concerning the tank bivouac, and any 
other information which may be gleaned. This 
information is at once given to the D-2 for eval- 
uation and action. 

It must be understood that, when the request 
for the above tactical air photo sortie was sent 
to the supporting air units, it meant that the Di- 
vision wanted that particular area photographed 
at the specific approximate scale set forth in the 
message—not any other area or any other scale. 
Aviation is never told how to fly, how high to 
fly, or what lens to use—that’s their job, and they 
are experts at it—but they are told the approxi- 
mate scale wanted, the extent of the area to be 
photographed, the amount of overlap required, 
and whether high or low obliques or verticals 
are required. Again, the Division has a tactical 
reason for the request submitted, and rightfully 
expects that the request be carried out to the 
letter. Of course, the confusion of combat directly 
affects the efficiency of every military mission, but, 
normally, the requested photographs are received 
in good time, and usually they are of good quality. 
Generally, the photographic sorties are flown im- 
mediately upon receipt of the message from the 
Division, and the photographs are delivered to 
D-2 as soon as practicable. The technique of 
message writing, the process of delivering the 
air photos, the reproduction of air photos in the 
field, etc., will not be discussed in this article, 
although they are important. 


Everything Happens At Once 


It is now about D-plus 1 day, and things are 
beginning to move swiftly. The NGF officer on 
the Division staff requests a damage interpreta- 
tion of the enemy rear areas and a list of targets 
for NGF support fire missions. This is a com- 
paratively simple job. The message is written by 
OIC-API, signed by D-2, requesting the neces- 
sary air photos at a specific scale necessary for this 
type of interpretations. Shortly thereafter, the 
photographs will be delivered to D-2. This is 
one of those times when it can be justly claimed 
that the API section is understaffed. The cruisers 
and battlewagons continue to ask for fire support 
missions; the NGF officer is worrying D-2; the 
R-2s are calling for air photos to be used as map 
substitutes, for use by the line troops; the air 
officer wants certain gridded air photos for his 
observers; D-2 (the boss) wants the location of 
enemy bivouacs and strong points to the enemy’s 
rear; and the Artillery Staff wants obliques for 
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close support fire missions. Happy days, it’s rain- 
ing! The Division CP is ordered forward ; enemy 
mortar fire is falling nearby; it is discovered that 
D-3 has been calling for an hour; and the Chief 
of Staff would like to look at some mosaics! Then, 
all of a sudden, you thank your lucky stars that 
you have always trusted your enlisted interpreters, 
whom you taught all you know plus all your 
private little tricks. Things are beginning to 
move, and you are justly proud of your section! 


Working Closely with D-2 


As time goes by, the API section is required 
to make overlays showing the result of recent air 
photo interpretations for the D-2 situation map. 
This is done by compiling and evaluating all the 
new interpretations in comparison and/or in con- 
junction with the old interpretations made aboard 
ship and at the rear base. Every day the latest 
API overlay is discussed with the D-2, who wants 
more tactical sorties flown. The D-2 also points 
out the enemy held areas in which he is particu- 
larly interested. The messages are written, signed, 
sent out, and soon it is discovered that two com- 
plete sorties recently delivered by the air people 
are complete blanks—overexposed or underex- 
posed, overdeveloped or underdeveloped. These 
tactical sorties must be ordered again and time is 
getting short. 

It gets dark again and the regiments are call- 
ing for the air photos they requested—someone for- 
got to deliver them, or someone delivered them to 
the wrong regiment. You stand your watch as 
D-2 duty officer, and, although you are tired, 
you now have time to dream up more tactical 
sorties of areas you have not as yet completely 
interpreted. 

In the morning, out goes another fresh batch 
of air photo requests to the carriers, where they 
are beginning to wonder if you know what you 
are doing. Very soon, an officer out there decides 
to start delivering sorties ef areas he thinks are 
important —this is wonderful! Anyway, the 
sorties are always interpreted, since any air photos 
of enemy held terrain are of value and must be 
studied. There are no new targets for artillery; 
NGF wants another damage interpretation; the 
Tank Bn CO requests a tactical study of the 
terrain over which he is to operate tomorrow; 
D-1 and the Headquarters Commandant are ask- 
ing for photos so they can select the site for a 
forward Division CP; the Division surgeon 
wants photos to choose a site for the Division 
hosnital and new aid stations—these must be 
defiladed but not too obviously defiladed! A flight 
of dive-bombers still have some bombs left and 
urgently request targets before their gas runs out, 
and the air officer requests help in this. This is 
only the beginning. 
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All in all, everything is going splendidly. ‘The 
regiments have jumped off again and are moving 
forward on schedule. A staff colonel comes rush- 
ing in, slaps you on the back and says: “By God, 
that bivouac you kids found contained about 400 
Japs—we smashed the hell out of them with every 
piece of artillery on the island.” (This actually 
happened on Saipan.) And off he goes with, 
“Now, you’ve got to do even better; things are 
tough up there.” Yes, it certainly is; you have just 
heard what happened to Captain X. He was your 
buddy out in Shanghai in ’37. So you give your 
interpreters a growl and try to dream up new 
sorties. 

At about this point, the Division air observers 
are asking for areas to be searched and for targets 
to be verified. As usual, there is disagreement over 
some of the targets they have designated. Thie 
API officer insists that his interpreters do the 
air observing, and the air observers insist that 
they do the air photo interpreting. But soon this 
situation is all straightened out and things run 
smoothly again. 


Briefing of Pilots 

Experience has proved that, when an airfield 
is taken and we have planes based on it, the brief- 
ing of pilots who are to fly photographic sorties 
is of cardinal importance. This briefing is gen- 
erally delegated to the Division tactical air photo 
interpreters, and rightly so, because they are 
acquainted with the terrain to be studied, the 
exact type of air photographs necessary to make 
an efficient study to fit the situation, and the 
particular kind of photographs which the situa- 
tion dictates. During several successive campaigns 
it has been found that, while aviators are most 
willing to comply with our requests, many times 
they are not able to do so unless they have been 
briefed by a competent Division API officer prior 
to flying the sortie. In the light of experience 
gained during the Saipan-Tinian operation, this 
function of the tactical API officer cannot be 
too strongly stressed, because, time and time again, 
it has paid off tremendous dividends. 


Working with Air Observers 

Tactical air photo interpreters must be quali- 
fied to brief the Division air observers before 
every flight and interrogate them intelligently 
when they return. This system is of paramount 
importance in combat intelligence, and it always 
produces excellent results. ‘The interpreters must 
be able to talk the strange “‘recce’” language of 
the air observers and appreciate their efforts and 
exceptional ability. Air observers cannot fly hap- 
hazardly all over enemy held terrain, as it is too 
much of a strain on them. The tactical interpreter 
must, therefore, be ready at all times to desig- 
nate a primary and secondary mission for air 
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search, be fully acquainted with every known 
target on the island, and have the stubbornness 
to argue a point. He should also have the capacity 
to concede when he is proved wrong, in order that 
an accurate evaluation of the condition and dis- 
position of any target can be reached. D-2 makes 
the final decision on the disposition of every target 
found. D-2 and D-3 are well acquainted with 
this API-air observer relationship, and they ex- 
pect good cooperation and excellent results at all 
times. 

The value of briefing and interrogating the air 
observer cannot be over emphasized. For ex- 
ample, at one time during a recent campaign, the 
enemy conducted counterbattery fire at night, 
using three field pieces fired from prepared posi- 
tions, and obviously ranged in artillery emplace- 
ments. One of our interpreters, who is a bug on 
artillery, felt it his prime duty to locate these 
weapons, but every suspected emplacement was 
unoccupied and a considerable number of pre- 
pared switch and alternate positions were in evi- 
dence. The air observers were also stumped. This 
was a tough one. However, the corporal kept 
plugging away and finally found what he thought 
were tracks leading away from one emplacement 
and into a nearby Japanese farmhouse. That was 
all that was necessary; within a few minutes the 
air observers, after a hasty briefing, spotted the 
field piece hidden in the farm house, and also 
located the other two field pieces in farm houses 
close by. 

Work Necessary After Combat 


When the battle or campaign is over, the tac- 
tical interpreter’s work really begins. Actually, 
combat in this particular business is very interest- 
ing. We experience the result of good staff work, 
are in on almost everything, and honestly feel we 
have done our part. However, now that the battle 
is over, a thorough ground study of every impor- 
tant enemy weapon, installation and strong point 
on the island must be made. Ground pictures 
must be taken of these installations, and a written 
description of the tactical employment, the dam- 
age, and the particular type of construction and 
materials used, must be prepared. 

Finally, the prerequisite of a good tactical air 
photo interpreter is feeling. He must have the 
urge for it, he must have good eyesight, he must 
have a thorough knowledge of military organiza- 
tions, and he should have a major interest in 
defensive tactics and the employment of weapons 
in the defense. This is the least mechanical of 
all staff work carried out by junior officers of 
Marine Assault Divisions. In the final analysis, 
in his heart the tactical air photo interpreter 
should be an infantryman, and should never relax 
in discharging his obligation and loyalty to the 
assault troops. END 
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How the Japanese Marines in Jap prison camps must 


Treat Prisoners 


HE fourth year of captivity has begun for 

many of the 2,513 Marines originally held by 
the Japanese as prisoners of war. These men, most- 
ly captured on Wake, Guam, at Bataan, Corregi- 
dor, and in Shanghai, are enduring one of the 
severest tests that civilized man has ever ex- 
perienced. * 

In addition to the Marines there were over 
18,000 other United States prisoners and 9,000 
civilian internees, as well as about 150,000 British 
and Dutch prisoners and internees, taken by the 
Japanese. 

Most of the Marine prisoners of war are now 
held in several camps in Japan proper, at Shanghai, 
and in Manchuria, at Hoten, near Mukden. The 
movement of men to these camps from the Philip- 
pines commenced in October 1942, and continued 
until the fall of 1944, so that few of the men 
captured in the Philippines remained there at the 
end of 1944. Among the first to be moved from 
the Philippines were Lt. General Wainwright and 
other high ranking officers, who were taken to 
Formosa. It is quite possible that the prisoners 
held on Formosa will soon be moved to Japan. 

In Japan proper, there are five groups of camps 
each consisting of from three to seventeen units. 
Hakodate is the most northerly group, the camps 
being situated in or near the city of that name on 
the Island of Hokkaido. The Tokyo camps are 
mostly situated in and near Tokyo and Yoko- 
hama, but one branch camp is at Niigata, a port 
on the north coast of Honshu about 150 miles 
north of Tokyo, and another is at Hiraoka, over 
100 miles southwest of Tokyo. 

The Osaka group, containing the largest num- 
ber of prisoners, is mostly centered around Osaka 
and Kobe, but one of the camps is located 100 
miles east in Nagoya and another as far west as 
Himeji. The main camp of the Zentsuji group 
is at the north end of the Island of Shikoku, 
across the Inland Sea from Osaka. There are also 
subcamps of Zentsuji on islands in the Inland Sea. 

The Fukuoka group, although named after the 
northernmost prefecture of Kyushu Island, is ac- 
tually located for the most part just across the 


* Since this article was written, our advance 
in the Pacific has caused the release of thousands 
of prisoners and internees held by the Japanese. 
Statements made by released prisoners confirm 
Mr. Cotton’s description of prison camp condt- 
tions, particularly in regard to food and clothing. 
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endure the worst ordeals of war. 


By John Cotton 


Straits of Shimonoseki near the extreme western 
end of Honshu. 

Camp Hoten, near Mukden in Manchuria, 
holds about 1,000 prisoners brought from the 
Philippines. The camp in China, originally at 
Woosung, is now at Kiangwan, a few miles north 
of Shanghai. The Marines captured at Wake and 
in China, as well as civilian contractors from 
Wake, were brought to this camp, but later some 
of them were transferred to camps in Japan 
proper. 

Camps located in metropolitan areas such as 
Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, and Kobe are usually 
housed in warehouses with inadequate grounds for 
recreation. Many of these camps are in strategic 
areas. Most of the camps, however, situated in 
suburban or rural areas, have several acres of 
enclosed grounds and contain several one- or two- 
storied woeden barracks similar to those used by 
the Japanese army. Usually the barracks are over- 
crowded. The Kiangwan camp, near Shanghai, 
has seven newly built wooden barracks each about 
250 yards long, providing space for about 250 
prisoners. Toilets are at one end of the Kiangwan 
barracks, with washing troughs outside. There are 
separate bath houses. 

Camp grounds are frequently enclosed with 
wooden fences electrically wired. However, the 
Hoten camp has an eight-foot brick wall, while 
Camp IV in Formosa has bamboo fences. At- 
tempts to escape from the northern camps have 
been very few. 

Limited heating is provided by small stoves 
during the coldest weather. Straw bedding is fur- 
nished for use in double-header bunks, and each 
man has several thin woolen blankets. Buildings 
are electrically lighted, but only low voltage bulbs 
are permitted. 

Food provided by the Japanese is insufficient 
in quantity, of poor quality, and unpalatable for 
most prisoners. The principal items supplied are 
rice, vegetables, potatoes, and fish, with small 
amounts of meat, margarine, fruit, sugar, and 
tea. Milk, cheese, eggs, and canned foods are 
almost entirely absent from the rations. 

A Delegate of the International Committee 
of the Red Cross who visited the Hakodate camps 
last September reported the following meals on 
the day of his visit, breakfast : bean soup, potatoes, 
cabbage, pumpkins; lunch: bread, pumpkins, 
jam, pickles; dinner: potatoes and pork soup. At 
the best, such meals are lacking in proteins and 
fats and are not appealing to the appetite. 
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Cooking is done by professional cooks from 
among the prisoners. Kitchens and kitchen equip- 
ment appear to be primitive, thus limiting the 
variety of dishes which may be prepared. A few 
camps have bakeries, but many are without them 
and consequently there is no bread. 

Canteens are available in most camps, but 
they are scantily supplied, usually with a few 
cigarettes, odds and ends of food, and some toilet 
articles. This condition reflects the general scar- 
city of almost all consumer goods in Japan. 

The Marines in Kiangwan have fared better 
in some respects than most prisoners because the 
International Red Cross Delegate in Shanghai has 
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A welcome but inadequate addition to the pris- 
oners’ diet in all areas has been the Red Cross 
food parcels, consisting mainly of meat, milk, 
butter, cheese, and cigarettes. On the average, all 
American prisoners held by Japan have received 
about fifty pounds of highly concentrated food an- 
nually by this means. 

The Japanese have issued some clothing to 
prisoners, and some additional amounts have 
reached the camps from relief shipments. On the 
whole, however, it is evident that our prisoners 
are poorly clothed. The small size of Japanese 
clothing aggravates this situation, although some 
captured clothing has been utilized. 


The extremely high death rate in 1942 reported 
by prisoners who have escaped from the Philip- 
pines appears to have been general throughout the 
Far East, but, at least in camps containing 
Americans, the death rate returned to normal 
about the end of 1942. The men captured in the 
Philippines particularly were undernourished, and 
worn out, and many were suffering from malaria 
and dysentery at the time of capture. For many 
months the Japanese did nothing to relieve the 
situation, and the terrible death rate was a natural 


been able to purchase from funds made available 
by the United States government some food and 
other items which he sends twice monthly to the 
camps. Supplies delivered in March 1944 in- 
cluded, among other things, 2,000 lbs. of smoked 
ham, 500 lbs. of bacon, 1,000 Ibs. of beef legs, 
rolled oats, corn meal, lima beans, noodles, 2,000 
eggs (for Easter), 600 pairs of socks, six new 
dentures, baking pans, laundry soap, etc. Al- 
though the American Red Cross has provided 
funds to the Delegate in Tokyo, he has been able 
to make only a few small purchases of medicine 
due to the lack of unrationed goods and restric- 
tions imposed by the Japanese authorities. 


consequence. 
A slight increase in rations, combined with 
the arrival of the first Red Cross food parcels 





IMPERIAL JAPANESE ARMY. 

I am still in a P, O. W. Camp nesr Moulmein, Burma, 
There are 20,000 Prisoners, being Australian, Dutch, English, 
and American. There are several camps of 2/3000 prisoners who 
work at settled labcur daily. 

We are quartered in very plain huts, The climate is good. Our 
life is now easier with regard to food, medicine and clothes. The 
Japanese Commander sincerely endeavours to treat prisoners kindly. 

Officers’ salary is based on salary of Japanese Officers of 
the same rank and every prisoner who performs labour or duty 
is given daily wages from 25 cents ( minimum ) to 45 cents, 
according to rank and work. 

Canteens are established where we can buy some extra 
foods and smokes. By courtesy of the Japanese Commander we 
conduct concerts in the camps, and a limited number go to a 


picture show about once per month ¢ 
LQVE Ta Ace AM DUWELYE 

















This Jap-printed postcard, with space for a brief personal message, is typical 
of the communications which prisoners of war are allowed to send from camps. 
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and medical supplies, helped materially in check- 
ing the high rate of deaths. Prisoner hospitals 
were established, staffed largely by American 
and Allied military doctors and medical personnel. 
By our standards, few of the hospitals are well 
equipped, and in some instances it has been neces- 
sary to rely quite largely on medical supplies 
shipped by the American Red Cross. 

In April 1944, an International Red Cross 
Delegate visited a hospital, attached to the Tokyo 
camps, which had been opened on August 1, 1943. 
At the time of his visit there were 175 patients 
of whom about half were Americans. The men 
were suffering from amoebic dysentery, intestinal 
diseases, beri-beri (twenty-two cases), polyneu- 
ritis, influenza, and other miscellaneous ailments. 
In the eight months since the opening of the hos- 
pital, there had been twenty-nine deaths. 


Sanitation and a Few Diversions 

Sanitation in the northern camps is fairly 
adequate, although that cannot be said of the 
Philippine camps. Latrines and toilets are usually 
located in separate buildings near the barracks. 
Cold showers may be taken daily. Hot water is 
available at irregular intervals, perhaps once or 
twice a week. Prisoners must use the large 
Japanese communal style baths. 

The War Prisoners Aid of the YMCA has 
been able to provide a fair number of books, and 
games and sports equipment, for the camps in the 
north. At Zentsuji, one of the better camps, the 
library contains 2,000 volumes. Japanese news- 
papers printed in English are received there after 
some delay. Some classes have been organized at 
this camp, and, on Thursday nights, lectures and 
debates are allowed. Zentsuji camp also has four 
portable gramophones, and, once a week, stage 
shows, vaudeville, and singing are permitted. 

Generally there is not much interest in strenu- 
ous games because of the poor diet and lack of 
time, as most of the men, including some officers, 
are working. Many of the camps have vegetable 
gardens, and some are raising livestock. Re- 
ligious activities are permitted in most camps, but 
in many instances camps do not have chaplains. 

All the men who are physically able are work- 
ing, and officers are required to do camp main- 
tenance work. At branch camp seventeen in the 
Fukuoka group, where there are 501 Americans, 
the work is coal mining. The men work eight hours 
a day with one rest day in ten. The men are 
paid from ten to twenty-five sen (two to five 
cents) per day. A few men work in the camp as 
cobblers, carpenters, and tailors. Men in other 
camps are required to do a variety of tasks. 
Language Causes Misunderstandings 

Officers, including many generals and colonels 
held in Formosa, are frequently required to do 
two or three hours of farm work daily. Officers 
receive pay in special camp money. 
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Authentic reports on the treatment accorded 
prisoners in the northern camps by the Japanese 
commandants and guards are not available. How- 
ever, a recent cable, referring to a camp visit, 
from an International Red Cross Delegate, subject 
to Japanese censorship, is significant. He said: 
“Chief Commander arrived March 1944, (he) 
interviewed prisoners personally, inquired into 
personal matters (and) found much room for im- 
provement, made 180 changes and/or improve- 
ments to date which mainly possible through close 
contact with prisoners. As many misunderstand- 
ings due language difficulties, difference customs 
and manners, also scolding given unnecessarily and 
prisoners disciplined without realizing violation 
of rules or Japanese etiquette (the commander) 
gave necessary instructions resulting in mutually 
better understanding. Taught Japanese guards 
commands in English (and) ordered prisoners 
and factory foremen to report expressions most 
necessary during work which now translating 
for distribution among prisoner factory foremen.” 


Relief Supplies Move Infrequently 


Despite protracted negotiations conducted by 
our government and the American Red Cross it 
has never been possible to establish a regular route 
for the shipment of relief supplies to prisoners 
in the Far East. The reason is that Japan has 
refused to cooperate, and has never permitted 
neutral ships to enter Japanese waters. ‘Iwo ship- 
ments of American and Canadian supplies went 
forward on the diplomatic exchange ship Grips- 
holm in 1942 and 1943, and were distributed to 
the camps. 

Well over a year ago, supplies were shipped 
to Vladivostok, and finally, at the end of October 
of last year, the Japanese sent a vessel, the 
Hakusan Maru, to pick up over 2,000 tons of 
food, drugs, clothing and so on. 


“Tell It to the Marines” 


Very great delays in the delivery of mail 
have been alleviated somewhat, but regular com- 
munication still remains to be achieved. In the 
summer of 1943, the Japanese restricted incoming 
letters to twenty-five words, and, while this 
restriction at first seemed onerous, it appears to 
have helped to solve the Japanese censorship 
problems. Reports from camps in Japan now indi- 
cate that letters are received about four months 
after mailing. 

Every effort is being made on this side to allevi- 
ate the suffering of prisoners, but the men them- 
selves know the only real answer is liberation 
by our armed forces. One man in writing home, 
after describing the “kind and humane treatment 
accorded prisoners by the Japanese,” ended his 
letter by saying “Be sure and tell it to Sweeney 
and tell it to the Marines.” 
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The following article, first of a series of 
four describing in detail the organization 
and operation of Corps Artillery in Combat, 
concerns United States Army procedure and 
is presented as an authoritative discussion 
for Marine artillery officers. Certain differ- 
ences with Marine Corps practice, as well as 
certain points of similarity, will be noticed, 
but any keen Marine artillery student will 
find much here to interest him. In a subse- 
quent issue of the GAZETTE, an article 
will be presented describing Corps Artillery 
as used in the Marine Corps. 


HE personnel available to the corps artillery 

commander is set forth in the Tables of Or- 
ganization. He must vary the organization and 
functions of his staff so as best to meet the de- 
mands of each particular situation. His organiza- 
tion should be flexible and his staff should be 
trained so that each section is conversant with 
the duties and method of operation of the other 
sections, and capable of taking over their duties 
in an emergency. Efficient operation over long 
periods must take into consideration the necessity 
for reliefs. Certain tactical situations dictate a 
certain staff organization, whereas other tactical 
situations will demand an entirely different organ- 
ization. A type organization is shown on the fol- 
lowing page, and contains the minimum personnel 
considered essential for sustained operations. 

Operations cannot be divided into a planning 
phase and a combat phase except under very ex- 
ceptional circumstances. Planning is usually con- 
current with operations. To meet this situation, 
an artillery section is established and maintained 
at the corps command post, in order to keep the 
corps general staff advised as to the current artil- 
lery situation and to participate with them in 
planning operations. It will be noted from the 
diagram that information passes directly back and 
forth between artillery staff officers at the corps 
command post and at the artillery command post. 
Thus the artillery section at the corps command 
post is always thoroughly informed as to current 
artillery operations, and staff sections at the artil- 
lery command post are kept conversant with plans 
and policies being formulated by the corps com- 
mander. This intimate liaison is essential to 
smooth operations. When a general plan is formu- 
lated at the corps command post, an artillery plan 
is formulated by the artillery section and sub- 
mitted to the corps artillery commander for ap- 


| Corps Artillery of the Changing situations call for 
Army in Combat——1 


flexibility in organization. 


By Col. E.M. Edmonson, USA 


proval. Orders implementing any approved plan 
are prepared and disseminated from the corps 
artillery command post. 

It will be noted from the diagram that the 
S-3 and the S-2 are not in the fire direction center. 
The S-3 has many duties in addition to the cur- 
rent delivery of artillery fire, for example, the 
planning of harassing and interdiction fires, check- 
ing fire plans prepared by the divisions, coordi- 
nation of air bombardment with artillery, coordi- 
nation of naval gunfire with artillery, plans for 
displacement, coordination of fires laterally and 
in depth, and visits to subordinate units. The S-2 
must centralize, evaluate, reduce to a systematic 
form and distribute artillery intelligence to all 
concerned in time to be of value to the recipient. 
He must organize and coordinate all artillery 
intelligence agencies. His duties will likewise re- 
quire him to be frequently absent from the com- 
mand post. 

The Assistant S-3s, who are liaison officers with 
the division, are the eyes and ears of the corps 
artillery commander. They should not be in the 
channel of fire commands, but should be left free 
to assist in coordinating division artillery fires 
with corps artillery fires and to keep the corps 
artillery commander informed as to the methods 
of operation and needs of the division artillery. 
Their duties will, necessarily, require them to 
work back and forth between the divisions and 
the artillery command post. 


Fire Direction Center 


The fire direction center consists of two*teams, 
each team being composed of an Assistant S-3 
and an Assistant S-2. This section is concerned 
with the actual delivery of fire upon all appropri- 
ate targets. It will be noted from the diagram 
that certain types of information come directly 
to this fire direction center, whereas other types 
of information come to it through artillery off- 
cers at the corps command post. Except for fire 
on enemy batteries, very few artillery missions 
on targets of opportunity originate with the 
corps artillery fire direction center. Calls for fire 
of corps artillery units generally proceed from 
front to rear, and are acted upon by appropriate 
artillery units before they reach the corps artil- 
lery fire direction center. The S-3 and the S-2 
do, however, prepare harassing and interdiction 
fires to be delivered by the fire direction center 
and coordinate such fires with similar fires de- 
livered by the division artillery. A more detailed 
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discussion of artillery fires will be covered in an- 
other section. 


Staff Displacement and Combat Orders 


Both the artillery section at the corps com- 
mand post and personnel of the corps artillery 
command post must displace in echelon. 

One officer of the corps artillery section will be 
left at the old corps command post until the new 
corps command post is in operation. This officer 
should probably be the S-4. 

Displacement of the corps artillery command 
post should be preceded by a reconnaissance party 
containing the necessary communication personnel 
to set up necessary communications. It should 
then send one fire direction team forward under 
command of the $-3 and maintain one fire direc- 


tion team at the old location under the S-2 until 
the forward command post has become established 
and capable of taking over fire direction. 

The air officer must be informed of the pro- 
posed displacement in order to make the necessary 
reconnaissance for a new air strip if necessary, 

Orders are usually verbal and fragmentary, 
When a formal written Corps Field Order is 
issued, it is usually accompanied by a Field Artil- 
lery Annex. ‘he Annex is issued well in advance 
of the proposed operation, and prescribes, in gen- 
eral, attachments to divisions; organization for 
combat of the corps artillery; position areas, 
siteing and general missions of the corps artil- 
lery and the coordination laterally and in depth 
of all artillery with the corps. Many other details 
are covered, but the Annex is not a fire plan. De- 
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Intimate liaison between the artillery staff officers at the corps command post and at 
the artillery command post is provided by the organization outlined in the diagram. 
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tailed fire plans must be worked out separately, 
within the framework of the Annex, and fire plan- 
ning continues throughout the operation. 

Orders to the corps artillery, implementing 
directives contained in the Annex, are issued ver- 
bally to corps artillery units. 


Organization for Combat 


Corps Artillery will, normally, be emplaced 
and sited by the Corps Artillery Commander to 
enable it to perform its primary mission of neu- 
tralization or destruction of the hostile artillery ; 
to fire on targets which affect the corps as a 
whole; and to mass its fires on tactical localities 
which can be used by the enemy for attack or 
counterattack. This coordination, laterally and 
in depth, requires a careful study of the enemy 
road net, observation and artillery positions, with 
particular attention to avenues of approach into 
our position. We first determine what areas must 
be covered and how thickly; we then select posi- 
tions which will give us this coverage, and, finally, 
artillery of appropriate range and caliber is em- 
placed and sited to perform the desired missions. 
Only then can we determine proper grouping. 

The tactical unity of organic field artillery 
groups is respected insofar as practicable, but the 
formation of groups should be based upon the 
mission to be performed rather than upon type or 
caliber. It is preferable to have long range gen- 
eral support artillery grouped separately from 
that which has a supplemental mission of rein- 
forcing the fires of a division or divisions. Re- 
inforcing artillery displaces before general support 
artillery, and is more intimately tied in with divi- 
sion artillery. 

After the position areas, siteing and grouping 
of the corps artillery have been determined, those 
groups containing medium artillery, and some- 
times light artillery, are given the mission of gen- 
eral support and the supplementary mission of re- 
inforcing the fires of the division or divisions 
whose zones of action or defensive sectors lie 
wholly, or in part, within the zones of fire of the 
battalions of the group. When a reinforcing bat- 
talion is able to fire in the zone of two divisions, 
it is given the mission of reinforcing the fires 
of both, with a priority indicated. 

After consultation with division artillery com- 
manders, group commanders may direct certain 
of their battalions to reinforce the fires of direct 
support artillery and others to reinforce division 
artillery. 

Thus specific battalions are integrated into di- 
vision fire plans. The reinforcing battalions are 
assigned definite concentrations to be fired on 
call. Data for these concentrations are computed, 
locations plotted on firing charts, etc. 

The group headquarters exercises control in 
the preparation of prearranged fire plans, recon- 
naissance and displacement of its battalions, co- 
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ordination of liaison and observation, ammunition 
supply and expenditure, etc. It does not step in 
and slow up any calls for fire, especially on 
targets of opportunity. 

When the occasion requires, corps light and 
medium artillery may be given the sole mission 
of reinforcing a division; for example, on a 
wide front, when there is no occasion or oppor- 
tunity to mass corps fires on profitable targets, 
but when the corps artillery commander desires 
to control the displacement of these battalions, due 
to probable developments. 

Under exceptional circumstances, corps heavy 
and medium artillery may be attached to divi- 
sions; for example, during a pursuit, a landing 
operation, or when a division is employed on an- 
other type of mission which takes it beyond artil- 
lery supporting distance of the balance of the 
corps. In such cases, a flash and sound battery 
of an observation battalion should be attached 
to the division. 

Artillery of reserve divisions is employed under 
its own commanders. It is emplaced in accordance 
with the probable employment of its division. 
It is sited by the corps artillery commander to 
add weight within its range limitations. It is 
usually held in general support and given a sup- 
plementary mission of reinforcing the fires of 
the division or divisions whose activities lie with- 
in its zones of fire. Because it must be kept readily 
available to its own division, it is not tied in with 
the artillery of front line divisions to the same 
extent that governs corps reinforcing artillery. 
That is to say, it will normally operate only with 
the division artillery headquarters of the division 
whose fires it reinforces, and cannot be counted 
upon to add weight to the fires of another divi- 
sion throughout the action. 

Tanks, Tank Destroyers, and AA Artillery— 
A tank company, a tank destroyer company, or an 
antiaircraft battalion, when employed to rein- 
force artillery, usually reinforces a medium or 
heavy battalion. The reinforced unit: 

Runs horizontal and vertical control close to, 
if not to, the reinforcing unit. 

Registers the reinforcing unit on a point com- 
mon to the registration of the reinforced unit, 
providing horizontal and vertical location of the 
point. 

Gives the reinforcing unit prearranged fire 
missions, using the reinforcing unit to thicken 
the fires of the reinforced unit. 

Lays wire to the reinforced unit. 

Helps in any other needed manner. 


Position Areas 

Corps artillery will occupy positions ordered 
by the corps commander, and its position areas 
will normally overlap those of division artillery. 
The clearing of movements within a division 
boundary is the responsibility of the division com- 
mander within the time limits set forth in the 
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corps order. The detailed coordination of corps 
artillery positions with the division artillery po- 
sitions is effected between the corps artillery com- 
mander and the division commander, or with the 
division artillery commander, as desired. Dis- 
placements must be cleared with traffic agencies 
set up by division and corps commanders. 
Establishing Liaison 

Command liaison is furnished by the Assistant 
S-3s with the divisions and by visits to the divi- 
sions, combat commands, and other forces. Com- 
mand liaison should also be maintained with adja- 
cent corps, and task forces of the corps. Communi- 
cation is by the most practicable means, usually 
by the SCR-193 radio. 

Liaison officers inform unit to which assigned, 
the location, organization for combat, and fire 
capabilities of the corps artillery. They report to 
the corps fire direction center on a prescribed 
time schedule, and at other times when changes 
are important, the following: 

a. Location of forward elements. 

b. Location of artillery CP. 

c. Location of center battery of each battalion. 

d. Direction of fire (azimuth of center of tra- 
verse) of each battalion. 

e. Organization for combat. 

f. Plans. 

g. Displacements. 

h. Enemy activity. 

Reinforcing units establish command and fire 
direction liaison by sending a liaison officer with 
wire and radio communications to the reinforced 
unit. This officer is used for fire direction pur- 
poses by the reinforced unit commander. 

When a corps artillery battalion reinforces the 
fires of two divisions, it must furnish the above 
liaison to both, calling upon the group headquar- 
ters for assistance if necessary. 

Corps artillery battalions send agents to the 
corps artillery fire direction center, and, when 
necessary, divisions, combat commands, tank de- 
stroyer battalions, separate task forces send agents. 

Fire direction liaison is established between 
adjacent corps artillery fire direction centers, as 
quite often enemy artillery in the sector of one 
corps can be handled most effectively by the artil- 
lery of the adjacent corps. 

Command and fire direction liaison should be 
maintained between adjacent divisions of a corps 
and between flank divisions of adjoining corps. 
Such liaison, running laterally and in depth, will 
enable any commander to mass artillery fires be- 
yond the capabilities of his own units on any 
threatened sector or in support of his offensive 
operations. 

Registration and Survey 

Reinforcing units should seek common registra- 
tion with reinforced units. High burst adjust- 
ments with readings on two to six rounds can be 
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made to obtain quickly a range K and a time 
correction. Battalions use own OPs, group flash 
base, or call directly on flash platoons of the field 
artillery observation battalion. Corps artillery 
units report to corps fire direction center when 
and where they register. Any restrictions on 
registration should be announced. 

Each artillery echelon initiates survey without 
waiting for control or impulse from higher head- 
quarters. The responsibility for providing com- 
mon control for all artillery with the corps rests 
with the commander of the corps observation 
battalion under the direction of the corps artil- 
lery commander. In order to provide this con- 
trol, he should establish the following: 


a. “A survey center” for the collection and dis- 
semination of survey information. 

b. A place mark (initial point) in each division 
sector. 

c. A place mark near the position area of each 
corps artillery battalion. 

d. A declination station near the survey center. 


He must work closely with the corps topo- 
graphical company in order that survey control 
carried forward by the corps engineer will be in 
accordance with the tactical situation and future 
tactical plans of the corps. This coordination 
should be effected through the corps engineer. 
In many cases, the more exact and deliberate 
survey established by the corps engineer may 
not be brought forward in time to meet artillery 
requirements. Then it may be necessary to request 
the attachment of some of the topographical com- 
pany to the observation battalion in order to estab- 
lish survey control in the forward areas in time 
to be of any use to the artillery. 

Survey Center—The location of the survey 
center should be near the headquarters of the 
observation battalion, and is announced in corps 
orders. The corps artillery survey officer should 
maintain an office at the survey center where 
surveys are planned, field data received and com- 
puted, and a file and plot kept of all available 
survey control. All survey needs should be made 
known to the survey center, and all survey data 
obtained therefrom. The survey center should: 


a. Prepare and distribute trig lists for each 
sheet of map of the largest scale issued to the 
field artillery battalions. 

b. Prepare and distribute by overlay approxi- 
mate plots of trig points for each sheet of map. 

c. Determine as early as practicable the trig 
points convenient to expected or actual battalion 
position areas, and (1) indicate their accuracy; 
(2) for those trig points which cannot be occu- 
pied place an offset point which can be; (3) mark 
those trig points which are difficult to locate; (4) 
provide a means of orientation for each trig 
point. 
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d. When trig points are inadequate in number 
for the use of field artillery units, provide addi- 
tional and most accessible points. 

e. Provide guides to identify established points 
on the ground to using units. 

f. Precision survey plans of division artillery, 
group and battalion headquarters are cleared at 
the survey information center when practicable. 
Methods and results are reported to the survey 
information center. 

g. Unit survey is not complete until unit in- 
stallations are tied into trig points or to corps 
control and until identifiable control points in the 
target area are located. 

In order that division place marks may be pro- 
vided when required, it is essential that the divi- 
sion artillery commanders keep the survey in- 
formation center informed of contemplated or 
probable displacements of the division artillery. 
The division artillery survey officer should con- 
tact the survey information center to decide the 
exact location of the division place mark. The 
responsibility for tying organic or attached divi- 
sion artillery to the division place mark rests with 
the division artillery. 

Corps artillery battalions will keep the survey 
information center informed of contemplated or 
probable displacements of their battalions. Bat- 
talion survey officers will contact the survey in- 
formation center to decide the exact location of 
battalion place marks. 

The declination stations should be permanently 
marked “FOB Declination Station.” The station 
itself should be a wooden hub, flush with the 
ground, marked by a witness stake bearing tags 
showing sketches of each orienting point and 
giving the grid azimuth to each point in both de- 
grees and mils. The witness stake should carry 
a tag marked as follows: “FOB Survey.” Sta- 
tion (name or number). Stations established by 
traverse are numbered serially, and those estab- 
lished by triangulation bear short names. Survey 
data is never given on the tag, but is obtained at 
the survey information center. 

The survey information center telephone should 
be into the observation battalion switchboard, 
which is in turn into the corps artillery fire direc- 
tion center switchboard. 


Plan of Observation 

A thoroughly coordinated plan of observation 
is highly essential, especially in a stabilized situ- 
ation. Quite often observers in the zone of one 
division will see and adjust artillery fire on targets 
in the zone of another division. The corps artil- 
lery fire direction center must know the location 
of all static observation posts within the corps 
zone, and what areas can be seen from these ob- 
servation posts, in order that observation for ad- 
justment or surveillance may be set up regard- 
less of where the target is or what artillery is 
designated to fire. 
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The plan of observation, like a fire plan, is 
built up from front to rear, and coordination of 
observation cannot be effected by the corps artil- 
lery commander until he knows what observa- 
tion has been set up. When this is known, any 
necessary readjustment can be made through the 
normal chain of command. Priority in selecting 
OPs is direct support artillery, flash, division 
general support artillery, corps reinforcing bat- 
talions, and corps general support battalions. 

The mission, zone of fire, and range capabili- 
ties of an artillery unit dictate its zone of ob- 
servation. For example, observation for a 155-mm 
Gun Battalion would necessarily focus attention 
upon areas consistent with the range of the 
weapon, whereas, observation for a direct support 
105-mm battalion would be directed principally 
into areas close to our front lines. 

A corps battalion, given the mission of rein- 
forcing the fires of division artillery, should have 
observation which will permit it to deliver close 
supporting fires in the zone of the division. Such 
observation can be coordinated most effectively by 
the division artillery commander concerned. The 
observation of corps battalions having a geneial 
support mission only should be coordinated by the 
corps artillery commander. In any event, observa- 
tion must be coordinated finally from the corps 
point of view. Each artillery echelon should con- 
struct visibility dead space charts at the earliest 
practicable moment. Each corps group organizes 
its facilities to include at least one base for high 
burst registration. 

Each artillery battalion with a mission of rein- 
forcing a direct support battalion should furnish, 
initially, one forward observer who passes to the 
control of the direct support artillery commander. 
This forward observer reports targets to the fire 
direction center of the reinforced battalion, which 
designates the battalion which is to be adjusted 
by him. An artillery unit operating with a sepa- 
rate tank battalion sends a forward observer to 
the observer tank in headquarters company. 

The observation agencies of attached units, such 
as tank destroyers, tanks, and antiaircraft, should 
be utilized and integrated into the plan of obser- 
vation. A most important duty of all artillery eche- 
lons is exploitation and maneuver of observation. 

Corps artillery units should maintain air patrol 
over infantry and tank units on the corps front, 
usually-on a schedule of one plane per group. 
These airplanes broadcast aircraft warning, anti- 
tank warning and important intelligence on the 
corps air channel. They conduct fire only when 
adjustment by another airplane is impracticable. 

The plan of observation and the location of all 
observing agencies should be kept up to date at 
the corps fire direction center. 


Part two of “Corps Artillery of the Army 
in Combat” will appear next month. 
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Marine Rifle Squad in Combat-—1 | 


Fundamental principles for the most effective use of the thirteen-man rifle squad in the 


fire fight are presented in this article, first of a series on the highly important rifle squad. 


The rifle squad consists of one sergeant, who serves as squad leader, 
and three fire teams of four men each. Each fire team is made up of a cor- 
poral, who serves as fire team leader, and three privates or privates first 
class. It is the duty of the squad leader to carry out orders issued him by the 
platoon commander. He is responsible for the training, conditioning, and 
conduct of his squad at all times. He is also responsible for the condition of 
the weapons and equipment of his squad and also for the fire control, fire dis- 
cipline, and movement of the squad. He takes his position where he can best 
carry out his orders, and observe and control the squad. Only in critical situ- 
ations does he participate in a fire fight. It is the duty of the fire team leader 
to carry out orders issued to him by the squad leader. He acts as rifleman, and 
is responsible for the employment of his fire team; that is, fire control 
and fire discipline. He is responsible for the condition of the weapons and 
equipment of his fire team. He acts as scout or grenadier as the situation 
dictates. The automatic rifleman in each team carries out the orders of the 
fire team leader. He carries the AR and employs it in combat. The assistant 
automatic rifleman in each team acts as rifleman, assists the AR man in 
selection of targets and fire distribution, and supplies ammunition to him. 
He takes over from the AR man if the latter is a casualty. The rifleman in 
each team acts as rifleman, scout, and grenadier. 


* * * * * * * 


The Squad in the Fire Fight 





HEN the squad is given a mission to per- 

form by the platoon commander, the squad 
leader must coordinate the efforts of his three fire 
teams, directing his squad through his fire team 
leaders. 

Before he commits his squad in the attack, the 
squad leader must learn everything he can of the 
enemy opposing him. He must first make an esti- 
mate of the situation; that is, he must evaluate 
the terrain as it will affect the movement of his 
squad toward its objective; he must consider the 
strength and disposition of the enemy. He tries to 
determine the flanks of the enemy position and the 
location of enemy automatic weapons. ‘These 
weapons will be well camouflaged and dug in, 
usually with definite sectors of fire. It will be 
possible to determine the general location and type 
of weapon from the sound of the firing. By close 
observation, the squad leader may be able to see 
muzzle blast or smoke and thus determine the 
exact positions of the weapons. 

The squad leader bases his plan on the estimate, 
or anaylsis, he has made. He will obtain the best 
results when he makes a sound decision and puts 
that decision into effect immediately. The amount 
of time used in getting a squad into action is an 
extremely important factor. Success in the fire fight 
depends not only on a sound plan but also on the 
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speed of execution. 

The squad leader should work his fire teams 
forward as far as possible without firing. Fire 
should be withheld so long as the terrain permits 
a covered approach, or so long as the fire support 
of aviation, naval gun fire, artillery, tanks, and 
heavy infantry arms permits the squad to advance 
without excessive casualties. When the squad can 
no longer advance without the fire of its own 
weapons, the squad leader may direct one or more 
fire teams to fire on the enemy position. 

In the fire fight, the squad leader moves from 
one position to another as necessary to control the 
efforts of his fire teams and to maneuver them for- 
ward until the objective is overrun. Fire team 
leaders will lead their teams to the squad objec- 
tive by fire and movement in accordance with the 
squad leader’s commands or signals. 

When a squad is operating under hostile fire, 
the nature of the terrain, the width and depth of 
the formation, the weather, and the visibility 
often render control of the squad by one person 
very difficult. Under such conditions, fire team 
leaders assist the squad leader by maneuvering 
their fire teams to accomplish the squad mission. 
If the squad leader loses control, as he sometimes 
will, he must make every effort to regain it as 
soon as possible. 


Fire control means the ability of the squad 
leader to open fire when he desires; to adjust and 
distribute the fire of his squad on the target; to 
shift the fire of all or part of the squad from 
one target to another; to regulate the rate of fire; 
and to cease firing at will. 

Controlling the Fire of the Squad 

The squad leader controls the fire of his squad 
through his fire team leaders. Normally he uses 
voice or hand signals. He announces the range, 
designates the target, and gives the command to 
commence firing. The fire team leaders direct the 
fire of their teams on that portion of the target 
assigned to them. 

Fire control is essential. When a leader does not 
maintain control of the fire of his unit, the firing of 
individuals is aimless and wasted ; the fire action of 
the unit is disorganized and ineffective. On the 
other hand, if the leader has control of the fire of 
his unit, he can concentrate it on any target when 
he wants to. He is able to realize the maximum 
fire power potential of his unit. 

There are three elements of fire control: (a) 
range estimation, (b) target designation, and 
(c) fire orders. These elements can be learned 
from a book, but practical application in training 
is essential before they can be put to use in the field. 
Range Estimation 

All Marines must be trained to estimate ranges 
to enemy targets. ‘here are two methods by which 
this may be accomplished; either by estimating 
the range by eye, or firing the rifle at the target. 
Estimating the range by eye is the basic method 
used to obtain the range to a target. The accuracy 
of the range obtained by using this method de- 
pends upon the amount of practice the individual 
has had. In training, the squad leader and his men 
may learn this method by estimating the range to 
selected objects and then comparing their estimates 
with the known distances. To do this, a piece of 
ground, fairly flat, should be marked off at inter- 
vals of 100 yards. The squad leader has his men 
observe this ground and fix in their minds the ap- 
pearance of the unit measure of 100 yards at vary- 
ing distances. 

Ranges of less than 500 yards are measured by 
mentally applying the 100 yard unit. Ranges 
greater than 500 yards are estimated by selecting 
a point halfway to the target, mentally applying 
the 100 yard unit of measure to the halfway point, 
and then doubling the result. 

The squad leader next chooses a piece of average 
terrain and from a central point picks out various 
terrain features. He measures the distance to them 
either by pacing, by use of a range finder or tape 
measure, or by map. Each member of the squad 
is then required to estimate the range from the 
central point to the selected terrain features. By 
comparing their estimates with the known ranges, 
the men can with practice reduce their errors to a 
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minimum. Range estimation must be practiced con- 
stantly over various types of terrain and under 
varied weather conditions, for both terrain and 
weather have very definite effects upon range esti- 
mation by eye. 

In some situations much of the ground between 
the observer and the target is hidden from view; 
this makes the application of the unit of measure 
impossible. In that event the range is estimated 
by the appearance of objects. When the appearance 
of objects is used as a basis for range estimation, 
the observer must make certain allowances. 

It should be remembered that objects seem near- 
er when the object is in a bright light; when the 
color of the objects contrasts sharply with the 
color of the background; when the observer is 
looking over water, snow, or any uniform surface ; 
when the observer is looking down from a height, 
or is looking over a depression, most of which is 
hidden; and in the clear atmosphere of high alti- 
tudes. 

Conversely, objects seem more distant when 
there is poor light or fog; when only a small part 
of the object is visible; when the observer is 
looking from low ground toward higher ground; 
and when the observer is looking over a depres- 
sion, most of which is visible. 

The average of a number of estimates by dif- 
ferent men is more accurate than a single estimate. 
When time permits, estimates may be averaged 
and quite an accurate range obtained. 

A more precise range to the target may be ob- 
tained by using the second method—firing the rifle 
at the target. First, estimate the range by eye. 
Then set the range on the rear sight of the rifle 
and fire a tracer at the target. If the sight setting 
used does not produce a hit, estimate the error, 
adjust the sight in the proper direction to com- 
pensate for the error, and fire another shot at 
the target. This procedure is repeated until the 
target is hit. Read the range on the rear sight. If 
the ground is dry, tracers need not be used; the 
strike of the bullet on the ground is observed and 
adjustments made until a hit is scored. The disad- 
vantages of this type of range estimation are that 
the element of surprise is lost and that the firer’s 
position is disclosed. 

Target Designation 

The second element of fire control, target desig- 
nation, is necessary in view of the fact that battle- 
field targets are indistinct and hard to fiad. The 
Jap is skillful at concealing himself and his firing 
position. He takes full advantage of natural con- 
cealment aftorded by the terrain; he uses material 
commonly found in the surrounding area~ to 
camouflage himself and his position. The Jap is 
patient and does not give his position away by un- 
necessary movement. 

It is the duty of the squad leader to locate and 
designate targets for the squad. The fire team 
leaders and other members of the squad must also 
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learn to locate and designate targets so they may 
quickly pick up targets pointed out by the leader, 
or designate them themselves if the necessity arises. 

The squad leader should train himself and his 
squad to locate targets. Training exercises in 
which the men actually practice locating individ- 
uals, units, and crew-served weapons must be ar- 
ranged. At first the targets should be placed at 
varying distances and in various positions on the 
ground to accustom the observers to their appear- 
ance under these conditions. The targets should 
then be camouflaged by degrees, in successive ex- 
ercises, until they finally appear as they will in 
battle. 

The direction of a target may be determined 
fairly accurately by sound. To develop this tech- 
nique, captured enemy weapons should be con- 
cealed and fired. Methods of fire habitually em- 
ployed by the enemy should be used. 

Every Marine must be able to designate a tar- 
get in the event that he is the first to discover it. 
An accurate designation of an enemy target con- 
tains the elements of range, direction, and descrip- 
tion. Range, which tells the squad how far to look 
is given first so sights can be set immediately. 
Direction tells the squad where to look and may 
be given by oral description, by pointing with arm 
or rifle, by tracer, or by a combination of these. 

Description tells the squad what it is expected to 
see as well as the nature of the target. It tells 
whether it is a point target such as a sniper; a 
linear target such as an irregular line of riflemen, 
the longer axis of which is parallel to the front; 
an oblique target such as a line of riflemen, the 
longer axis of which is at an angle to the front; 
a target in depth, such as a column of riflemen, the 
longer axis of which is perpendicular to the front. 

In pointing out an indistinct target, a reference 
point should be used. A reference point is an ob- 
ject which will be easily recognized by the other 
members of the squad, or fire team, and one which 
cannot be confused with an object near by. A 
reference point on line with and beyond the target 
will make identification easier than when the ref- 
erence point selected happens to be between the 
observer and the enemy position. The reference 
point selected should be as near the target as 
practicable. When a reference point is used, the 
range announced always refers to the range to the 
target and not that to the reference point. 

The simplest form of target designation is the 
most effective. Though oral designation is often 
used, battlefield conditions may reduce the ef- 
fectiveness of this method. The leader may find 
it more practicable to reduce his target designation 
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to “Range 150, watch my tracer” and then fire a 
tracer at the target. He would then describe the 
target as “sniper” or “machinegun nest.” To 
designate the flanks of a linear or oblique target, 
the leader would fire a tracer at each flank and de- 
scribe the target as “enemy skirmish line”’ or “‘col- 
umn of troops.” 

The foregoing example of target designa- 
tion is the type used when the target is plainly 
visible or near an easily recognized object. When 
the target is indistinct or not near an easily recog- 
nized object, a reference point should be used. 
For example, let us assume that the target is 200 
yards to the right front. A thatched hut selected 
as the reference point is in line with and at some 
distance beyond the target. The target designation 
in this case would be: “Range, 200. Right front. 
Reference, thatched hut. Target, sniper in ditch.” 

As still another example, let us consider a case 
in which the reference point is not in line with the 
target. Here, the leader must be able to estimate 
the lateral distance between the reference point 
and the target. He may readily do this by meas- 
uring the interval to the right or left between the 
reference point and the target in units called 
“fingers.”’ To measure with fingers, hold the right 
hand about twenty inches in front of the face, 
palm toward the face. Raise the index finger and 
place the left edge of the finger on line with the 
reference point. If the right edge of the finger is 
on line with the target, the target is one finger 
width to the right of the reference point. The in- 
terval is announced as “right, one finger.” If two 
fingers must be applied to the interval between 
reference point and target, the lateral distance is 
announced as “right, two fingers.” 

The target designation in this case would be: 
“Range, 100. Front. Reference, cave entrance, 
right two fingers. Target, covered gun emplace- 
ment.” Fingers can also be used to indicate the 
width of the target, as in the following: “Range, 
300. Right front. Reference, lone palm tree, left 
one finger. Target, enemy skirmish line, extending 
left, two fingers.” 

Three Elements Make Up Fire Orders 

The instructions by which the fire of the squad 
is directed and controlled form the fire order. A 
fire order consists of three elements: (a) target 
designation, (b) fire distribution, and (c) method 
of execution. 

Target designation, telling members of the 
squad where the target is and what it is, has been 
described. The second element, fire distribution, 
tells the members who is to fire. The squad leader 
must decide how he will engage the enemy posi- 
tion. If the entire squad is to fire on a linear tar- 
get, each man fires his first shot at that part of the 
enemy position directly to his front. He then dis- 
tributes the rest of his shots to the right and left 
of that point, covering that part of the target at 
which he can shoot without changing position. 
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Examples of Complete 
Fire Orders 


The squad is fired on by a machine- 
gun, and seeks cover. The sound of 
firing seems to come from the left 
front. The squad leader looks to his 
left front and observes closely. He 
notes a lone palm tree about 200 
yards away, near the base of which he 
sees a series of puffs of smoke. He 
calls to the squad: “Range 200. Left 
Front. Machinegun at base of lone 
palm tree. Fire at will.” 


The squad is fired on by two auto- 
matic weapons, and seeks cover. The 
squad leader listens and observes. He 
locates the targets; one to the front 
about 100 yards distant, the other to 
the right front seventy-five yards dis- 
tant. One weapon is “four fingers” to 
the left of the tree, and the other 
“four fingers” to the right of it. From 
the sound of the firing he believes the 
weapons to be automatic rifles. He 
calls to the squad: “First fire team: 
Range 100. Front. Reference, large 
banyan tree, left four fingers. Auto- 
matic rifle. Fire at will. Second and 
third fire teams: Range seventy-five. 
Front. Reference, large banyan tree, 
right four fingers. Automatic rifle. On 
my signal.” 

















Range and visibility dictate how much of the 
target any one man can cover. If these factors per- 
mit, the entire squad target should be covered by 
each rifleman. Rifle fire should not be limited to 
that portion of the enemy position known to con- 
tain an enemy; on the contrary, all riflemen space 
their shots so that no portion of the target remains 
uncovered by fire. Ihe ARs should open fire 
“single shot” so as not to give their location away. 
As soon as a remunerative target exposes itself, 
ARs should engage it with bursts of automatic 
fire. If there is an automatic or crew served 
weapon in that part of the enemy position which 
the squad is engaging, all automatic riflemen 
should concentrate their fire on it. If there is no 
automatic or crew served weapon, the AR men 
should distribute their fire over the entire target. 
After having fired three or four bursts, automatic 
riflemen should shift position slightly in order to 
prevent the enemy from locating them and bring- 
ing accurate fire to bear on them. 

The above method of distribution is used when 
fighting over average terrain. To date, in the 
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present war, Marines have fought most of their 
battles in countries covered with heavy woods or 
jungle growth. Under these conditions, fire is 
normally distributed over fire team, rather than 
squad, sectors. 

If the squad leader discovers that the enemy 
position contains two or three automatic weapons 
protected by riflemen, he may designate a specific 
target to each fire team. 

The third element of the fire order, method 
of execution, tells the men when and how to fire. 
It includes orders as to how many rounds or bursts 
are to be fired and the rate of fire. The squad 
leader may say, “commence firing,” after which 
the fire team leaders will have their fire teams 
commence firing as soon as they have occupied 
good fire positions, located and sighted in on the 
enemy. If the squad leader wants his fire to be a 
complete surprise, he will give the order “on 
command” or “‘on signal.” If either of these two 
orders are given, the fire team leaders will place 
their teams in position and have them sight in on 
the enemy but will not permit them to open fire 
until the squad leader gives the order or signal to 
commence firing. By this method, the squad leader 
will develop the maximum surprise effect of the 
fire power of his squad. 

Maintaining Fire Discipline 

Fire discipline is strict obedience to fire orders 
and the observance of all instructions pertaining 
to the use of the individual’s weapon in combat. 
Fire discipline requires that each individual set 
his sights correctly, line them up, aim, control his 
breath, and squeeze the trigger when he is shoot- 
ing at a Jap just as he does on the rifle range when 
he is shooting for a score; it requires that he fire 
only when he has a Jap in his sights. It means also 
that when casualties occur the members of the 
squad continue the fire fight rather than cease 
firing to render assistance. 

The fire team leaders assist the squad leaders in 
maintaining fire discipline. If the squad leader 
loses control of the squad due to reduced visibility, 
noise or confusion, the fire team leaders select 
targets, estimate ranges, and open and cease fire 
in accordance with the situation to accomplish the 
squad mission. 

If the squad leader becomes a casualty or for 
any reason is separated from his squad during the 
fire fight, the senior fire team leader assumes 
command of the squad and carries out the squad 
mission. If a fire team leader becomes a casualty, 
the senior member of the fire team assumes the 
responsibilities of leader and continues the fire 
fight until relieved by the squad or. platoon leader. 

If a fire team becomes separated from the squad, 
it must make every effort to rejoin it. If this is not 
possible, it must join the nearest unit and continue 
the fight with that unit. An individual separated 
from his unit carries on the fire fight alone only 

(Continued on page 63) 
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NGENIOUS devices which simulate conditions 

of flight and combat are now in use at air 
training centers, enabling Navy and Marine stu- 
dent flyers to shoot down enemy planes, bomb ob- 
jectives, and engage in blind flying and many 
other activities—all without leaving the ground. 
The mechanisms are under the direction of Cap- 
tain Luis de Florez, U. S. N., of the Navy Bu- 
reau of Aeronautics Special Devices Division. 

In the Link Trainer, upper left, the student 
pilot masters coordination and controls his first 
awkwardness with panel instruments. Direc- 
tions for the flight are given by the operator 
through an intercommunications system, and the 
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Mare flyers learn the principles of combat aviation 


ng dices lacking nothing but the element of hazard. 
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crab at the instructor’s desk records the student’s 
path of flight. Astronomy is taught through the 
star recognition trainer, upper right, which en- 
ables the instructor to demonstrate the relation- 
ship of the heavenly bodies to one another. 

In the illustration at the left, a student learns 
the use of controls on the panel of a plane “mock- 
up” with the aid of a record which describes the 
manipulation and purpose of each instrument. 
There are records for each different type of plane. 
At the right, an aircrewman learns precision 
bombing by a device which inculcates the use of 
the Norden bombsight under conditions simu- 
lating those encountered on a bombing run. 








Educational Benefits for Veterans 


What the government has provided for the education of discharged veterans, and what 


the veteran should do to secure the education he wants. 


— OF Gk Ce ak of 


Almost every young veteran will be eligi- 
ble for an education under the provisions 
of the G.I. Bill and Public Law 16, provid- 
ing for the education of disabled veterans. 
Since officers may be called on to answer 
questions concerning educational benefits 
available, we present this article by Emery 


R. Walker, Jr., of Brown University 
* * * * * * 


HERE is quite a bit of discussion these days 

about the provisions the government has made 
for the education of veterans of this war. I say 
“has made,” because the laws have been passed 
and the wheels have already begun to turn. As 
of November 1, 1944, 17,000 veterans were 
studying in schools of all kinds, with the govern- 
ment paying the bills. It’s a golden opportunity. 

There are two of these laws; one (Public Law 
16) provides for education for disabled veterans, 
the other (Public Law 346) for those who are 
not disabled. Public Law 346 is the G.I. Bill. 
Here are its provisions: 

WHO? Any veteran (man or woman) is eli- 
gible who has at least ninety days of active service, 
has not been dishonorably discharged, and who 

1. Was twenty-five or under when he went 

into service, OR 

2. Was over twenty-five, but whose education 

was interrupted by his service, OR 

3. Wishes to take a refresher course not over 

a year in length. This latter provision ap- 
plies to veterans regardless of age. 

WHERE? A veteran who qualifies can go to 
any school approved by his state certifying agency 
—high school, prep school, college, professional 
school, trade school, apprentice training school, 
etc. The veteran should be warned, however, 
against the “fly by night” type of school whose 
credits might not be recognized by other schools 
or colleges, and which might be set up to take ad- 
vantage of the large amounts of money which the 
government will spend to educate veterans. 

HOW MUCH? The government will pay up 
to $500 each year (two-semester school year in 
high school or college) to cover tuition, fees, 
books, and supplies. This is paid directly to the 
school. In addition, the veteran is paid $50 a 
month ($75 if he has any dependents). 
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HOW LONG? This will be paid for one year 
plus the total time the man was in service since 
September 16, 1940. If a man has had, let’s say, 
two years of service, these amounts will be paid 
for three years. However, time spent in the Navy 
College Training Program, the Army Special- 
ized Training Program, or at West Point or the 
Naval Academy is not counted, and the total 
can’t be more than four years. 

There are one or two exceptions. In order to 
take a refresher or retraining course, a veteran 
who is otherwise qualified does not have to have 
been under twenty-five when he went into service. 
For instance, a musician, a draftsman, or a skilled 
technician of any kind might be out of practice 
after a year or two in service. He is eligible for 
refresher training, no matter what his age is. 
The $50 a month may be cut if there is any pay 
connected with the type of training chosen. 


Some Financial Aspects 


Now what does all this mean for the indi- 
vidual? Clearly, almost every young veteran will 
be eligible for aid in getting any kind of educa- 
tion he wants. He may choose his school, if the 
school will admit him. Most, but not all, of his 
expenses are paid. Notice that it’s “up to $500” 
for tuition, fees, books, and supplies; in other 
words, the government pays what the man would 
normally have to pay to the school or college. 
Whether the school bills are $100 or $500 a 
year makes filo difference in what he gets. He still 
has to eat, pay his room rent, and buy clothes 
and incidentals on his $50 a month. This is suf- 
ficient at many institutions; the most he will 
have to find in addition at any school will be an 
amount about equal to his room rent. 

The other law—the one having to do with 
disabled veterans—is very much the same. The 
disability must have happened in service, and 
must be a vocational handicap, for this law is de- 
signed to help the disabled veteran to get into a 
line of work he can handle. Subject to the restric- 
tion that the institution must be approved by a 
state certifying agency, he can choose his school, 
and his fees, books, and supplies are paid for. His 
pension amounts to $92 a month if he has no de- 
pendents, $103.50 a month if he is married, plus 
$5.75 for each child and $11.50 for each de- 
pendent parent. The period during which these 
amounts are paid has nothing to do with how long 
the veteran was in service; he gets it for up to 
four years, depending on how long it takes him to 
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get ready for whatever job he would like to fill. 

Disabled or not, then, the average young vet- 
eran these days has a real chance to get the kind 
of an education he wants. The first thing to do is 
to get in touch with either of two people: 

1. A Veterans’ Administration representative. 
Nearly every large city has a Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration office, whose address is in the phone book. 

2. An admission officer (or employment man- 
ager) at the school the veteran wants to go to. 

These people are experienced advisers, who are 
counseling many veterans these days and either 
know the answers to their problems or know 
where those answers may be found. For example, 
the Veterans’ Administration, in cooperation with 
colleges, is setting up a great many Guidance 
Centers, where a veteran may go through a com- 
plete testing program to find out what he is fitted 
to do. Others who have definite goals in mind 
may find out how to get there through either 
Veterans’ Administration people or school of- 
ficials. Every veteran ought to drop in and talk 
with somebody whose business it is to know what 
opportunities there are for him. 

A large proportion of the veterans who will 
be eligible for educational benefits want to go to 
college. Some want the specific vocational train- 
ing that strictly professional colleges give, but 
many know the value of liberal arts education. 

There are all kinds of colleges and all kinds 
of veterans. That makes it impossible to make 
any statement which covers every case. However, 
this is the situation in general. 

The first problem is getting into college. Most 
veterans want to get started as soon as possible 
after they have been discharged. ‘The majority 
of the colleges have been offering three full semes- 
ters each year (no summer vacations) since the 
war began, admitting new students at the begin- 
ning of each semester. This means that a veteran, 
as a rule, does not have to wait any more than 
three or four months to enter. 


Preparation for College Work 


Many veterans are, of course, fully prepared 
for college. They have graduated from high 
school or prep school and were all set—perhaps 
even finally accepted—before they went into 
service. Some already have a few semesters of col- 
lege behind them. A fair percentage, however, 
are not prepared for college for one reason or an- 
other. They may have gone into service before 
they finished high school; they may have taken 
a high school course that did not prepare them 
for the college they want (commercial or shop, 
when they want a liberal arts college) ; their 
grades may not have been up to standard. While 
all colleges will be liberal in the matter of en- 
trance requirements when they are considering 
veterans for admission, it is not fair to any man 
to let him start work which he cannot do. As a 
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matter of fact, Public Law 346 says that, if the 
veteran does not make the grade, his benefits end. 

A few colleges are planning special refresher 
courses for these men. However, many of them 
really need more standard preparation, and should 
go back to high school or prep school for a semes- 
ter or two. A man who is twenty or over may 
find this difficult ; night schools or tutoring schools 
sometimes fill the bill, but often these are not 
available, and then high school is the answer. 

A specific illustration may best show why this 
is often a good idea and how it works out: 

A few months ago I talked to a Marine vet- 
eran, twenty years old, over two years in service, 
wounded at Guadalcanal. He had graduated in 
1942 from a commercial course in the high school 
in his small New England town. Only about half 
of his courses had been the kind that prepare 
boys for a liberal arts college, that is, English, 
mathematics, history, foreign language, and sci- 
ence. I advised him to go either to a small private 
prep school for a couple of semesters, using his 
G. I. aid because of the expense, or go back to 
high school for a post-graduate course. Going back 
to high school, with all the youngsters, might be 
hard; a small prep school, where individual at- 
tention is more the rule, might be easier for an 
older student. However, going to high school 
would mean that he would not have to start his 
G. I. aid until he entered college. He could then 
get over three years rather than only two of col- 
lege. He went back to high school, and has been 
making splendid progress. That was the solution 
in only one case, but it shows that there IS a solu- 
tion, even to very difficult problems. 

There is one more point on entrance into col- 
lege. Advanced standing is available to many 
veterans for the experience they have had in 
service. Credit for service alone, regardless of 
what educational factors were involved, is rare; 
it is unfair to a man to put him ahead further 
than his academic training warrants, for he may 
find the advanced work too much for him. But 
Navy V-12, Army Specialized Training, Air 
Force Meteorology, and similar college programs 
obviously merit credit. So do Marine Corps In- 
stitute and Armed Forces Institute college level 
correspondence courses, languages learned in serv- 
ice, and those courses in any training school 
which are similar to regular college courses. Most 
veterans do not want standards lowered for them, 
but they do want, and deserve, credit for any 
work they have done. 

The second problem is what it is like for a 
veteran after he has entered college. 

Many men find it rather difficult, after as 
much as two or three years away from the books, 
to get back into the routine of study. They have 
one advantage, however, over those who go on to 
college directly from high school—they are more 
mature, they know better why they want an edu- 
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cation, and they approach their studies with a 
much more serious attitude. They work hard, 
and there is nothing more important than that 
in doing a successful job in college. 

The three-semester-a-year college program is 
quite a grind for both students and faculty, and 
it will probably be dropped by most schools as 
soon as the war is over, if not sooner. This is the 
way the veterans want it, for most of them prefer 
a normal college life. Some want to get through 
quickly, however. 

I have already said that most veterans want to 
have as normal a college experience as possible. 


Colleges will, therefore, probably change little, 
even when a large percentage of their under- 
graduates are veterans. Great efforts will be made 
to return to or improve pre-war conditions, not 
only in courses and academic functions, but also 
in athletics and other extra-curricular activities, 
which signify a college. In other words, the 
colleges are depending not only on the strength 
given to them by a past devoted to the service 
of youth, but also on their ability to adjust to 
new requirements and conditions, in order to 
give thousands—hundreds of thousands—of vet- 
erans the benefits of an education. 


The Marine Corps Rehabilitation Program 


By CAPTAIN O. L. FREEMAN 

| Once a Marine always a Marine. 
That is one of the basic tenets upon 
which the Marine Corps Rehabilita- 
tion Program works. Each Marine is 
interviewed before discharge. Help in 
solving his personal problems, infor- 
mation regarding veterans’ benefits 
and how to apply for them, vocational 
tests, and guidance in selecting a vo- 
cation—these are only a few of the 
services available. Furthermore, the 
helping hand is not withdrawn after 
separation. Wherever the discharged 
Marine locates, he can be sure that 
rehabilitation personnel will be found 
nearby. In each Marine Reserve Dis- 

| trict is a rehabilitation officer and his 

| staff of enlisted interviewers. Selec- 
tive Service and Procurement Officers 
function in close liaison, extending 
the coverage to every state. 

An example of the manner in which 
the Marine Rehabilitation Program 
works is offered by the case of a cor- 
poral discharged in San Diego and 
settling in Chicago. The man in ques- 
tion was so excited about his dis- 
charge that he failed to consider the 
benefits of which he was told at his 
interview in San Diego. But he had 
been given the name and address of 
the Marine Rehabilitation Officer in 
Chicago, and, when he began thinking 
of the possibility of attending college, 
he went to see this officer. The Chi- 
cago Rehabilitation Officer assisted 
the young veteran in receiving all 
benefits of the educational program 
and helped him through the details 
of matriculation at Northwestern. 
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In addition to these benefits, and 
closely related to veterans’ education, 
is an accreditation program of the 
Educational Section, Special Services 
3ranch, at Marine Headquarters in 
Washington for Marines on active 
duty, as well as for veterans. This 
service furnishes Marines with de- 
scriptions of specialized courses com- 
ipleted and jobs performed in the 
Corps which entitle them to high 
school or college credit or which would 
increase their qualifications for a 
skilled civilian position. A letter of 
instruction and application blanks are 
being sent to all Marine field officers 
concerning this service. These officers 
will be asked to assist their men in 
filling out applications for transfer 
of credits in advance of discharge to 
schools designated and in forwarding 
to civilian employers information con- 
cerning training and experience re- 
ceived in the Corps which could raise | 
job qualifications. The Educational | 
Section also will furnish to veterans a | 
record of their service training for | 
evaluation by educational institutions 
in terms of academic training. 

Rehabilitation officers also wish | 
Marines to be informed of the fact } 
that there are many colleges which | 
may be entered without the required 
high school credits. In such colleges, 
applicants getting a certain score on 
a General Educational Development 
Test are admitted without high school 
credit. The American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C., can furnish 
information concerning approved col- | 
leges which make this provision. 
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Suppressing African Slave Trade 
x *k * 


OR nearly two decades, from 1843 until the 
beginning of the American Civil War, prac- 

tically every junior officer in the Marine Corps 
experienced a tour of exacting and unpleasant duty 
along the western coast of Africa in connection 
with American and British efforts to combat the 
slave trade. 

Marine detachments were aboard the squadron 
of “at least eighty guns” which the United States 
Navy provided in accordance with the terms of the 
Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842. This squad- 
ron, together with a large number of the ships of 
the British fleet, patrolled the African coast in an 
attempt to apprehend “‘slavers,’’ whose business 
was flourishing despite rigid laws such as that of 
the United States making slave transportation by 
ship an act of piracy. 


Incident on the African Coast 


In the course of this duty, the squadron experi- 
enced incidents which, while not actually con- 
nected with tracking down the “slavers,” were 
closely related to the seethingly hot and turbulent 
western coast of Africa. One of these incidents, 
which involved Captain (later Commodore) 
Matthew Galbraith Perry, a gigantic African 
chief, and some wary, quick-acting Marines, oc- 
curred in December, 1843. 


Captain Perry was in command of the squadron 
at the time. He had just assumed command when 
he was informed of the recent seizure of two 
American trading vessels by certain uncivilized 
Negro tribesmen inhabiting the western coast. 
These same tribesmen had been guilty of a series 
of outrages against unprotected ships so unfor- 
tunate as to sail along the African coast. The inci- 
dent which prompted Captain Perry to action had 
resulted in the murder of the captain, mate, and 
cook of one of the vessels and the torture of the 
captain of the other vessel. 


Trouble At a Peace Parley 


Determined to obtain redress for the offense, 
Captain Perry through a junior officer from the 
brig of war Porpoise made arrangements for an 
interview with the tribesmen suspected of the mur- 
ders. ‘hese were the Berribees, wild inhabitants 
of the Liberian coast whose king or chief was a 
large black man, Ben Crack-O, possessed of a 
reputation both for ferocity and treachery. 

Captain Perry landed on the Liberian coast for 
the parley accompanied by seventy-five Marines 
and sailors, who had been forewarned of the dan- 
gers surrounding the task. King Ben Crack-O had 
already received Captain Perry’s demand for res- 
toration of the vessels’ cargoes and surrender of 
the persons guilty of the murders. He had invited 
Captain Perry to the parley but he also had placed 
his tribesmen inside a stockade which promised 
trouble for the Americans. 

The Marines and sailors found King Ben 
Crack-O to be a formidable, savage figure of a 
man. Armed with a spear which bore notches rep- 
resenting twelve men he personally had slain, 
King Ben Crack-O met Captain Perry and con- 
ducted the party to the parleying ground. 

‘The savage tribesman’s anger was quick and 
treacherous. During the parley, he became en- 
raged at Captain Perry’s ability to diagnose the 
lies which he generously told. He attacked the 
Navy officer, grasping Captain Perry with one 
huge arm. He tried to drag the Captain to the 
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place where the spears had been stacked, with the 
intention, no doubt, of using one to dispatch the 
Captain. The King found, however, that Perry 
was not to be disposed of so easily. No sooner had 
he been seized by the burly ruler than Perry threw 
him away from the direction of the stacked spears. 
An alert sergeant of Marines probably saved the 
life of the future opener of Japan to Western civi- 
lization by shooting the big black man. But it re- 
quired two thrusts from other Marines’ bayonets 
before the black man was subdued. Despite the 
wounds he had suffered, King Ben Crack-O lived 
for two days before the bullet wound and bayonet 
thrusts proved fatal. 

The incident resulted in the abandonment of 
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any attempts to reason with the tribesmen. Cap- 
tain Perry’s party burned the town in which the 
parley had been held and also burned three other 
Berribee villages. This action proved more suc- 
cessful than previous attempts to subdue the wild 
tribesmen. The Berribees made a treaty which in- 
sured safety for American ships on their part of 
the African coast. 

The African squadron was less active under 
Perry’s successors and only rarely were operations 
ashore undertaken. Introduction of steamships into 
the squadron made capture of slave ships easier and 
caused the trade to be practically stopped, particu- 
larly during the years just before the Civil War. 
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Identifying and Using Three types of Lewis gun 


Japanese Equipment 





This is the third article by W.H. B. Smith, 

Military Arms Consultant of the National 

Rifle Association, on the subject of enemy 
equipment. 











T MAY come as something of a surprise to 

old timers among the Marines to learn that the 
Lewis Machine Gun they found so valuable in 
World War I is today an official Japanese service 
weapon. They will remember that the Lewis was 
a fine gun invented by an American Army officer 
who had to go to England to sell it. It was such an 
instant success in World War I that the British 
used it in huge numbers. It was adopted by our 
Marines, Navy, and Coast Guard, and eventually 
it was employed by the Army too. 

In World War II it proved a life saver all 
over again. The British after Dunkirk officially 
credited it with bringing down more planes over 
the channel than any other weapon. Every Lewis 
they had or could get by lend-lease went into 
immediate service singly, in pairs, and in units 
of four. The saga of those Lewis guns adds a 





being used by the Japs. 


By W. H. B. Smith 


brilliant page to the history of England, but the 


Jap Lewis guns are another story! 


Whenever you run across a Lewis Gun in use 
by the Japanese, study it carefully for Japanese 
markings. If the Japs made it themselves, it was 
probably turned out at Toyokawa Naval Arsenal. 
If the markings are British or American, the 
weapons were either captured from the British 
and turned against you; or were part of the Japa- 
nese armament program made possible because a 
handful of American and British subjects didn’t 
care how they made their money, so long as it 
came easy. Some day you hope to return to civilian 
life. The more you remember about what the en- 
emy threw at you, and how he got it in the first 
place, the more likely you will be as an ex-Marine 
to take measures against people who may want 
to help along World War III because they can 
make money out of It. 

However, your most important job right now 
as concerns Lewis Guns is to know what they are 
when you see them; and to know what to do with 
them when they are encountered. 

The weapon is so distinctive in appearance 
that it can never be confused with any other 
LMG. The flat rotating pan on top of the re- 





Jap Lewis, fitted with AA sights and spade grip, on tripod. 
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ceiver, and the long “‘stovepipe” cooling jacket and 
flash hider over the barrel immediately identify it. 

Lewis Guns as used by the Japs for ground 
guns fall into three classes. First, the Japanese 
copy. In practically all details except the mount, 
this weapon is a replica of the standard British 
Lewis Mark I; and it uses the standard British 
Mark VII caliber .303 cartridge or an exact copy 
of that cartridge manufactured in Japan. All 
specimens so far reported captured seem to be 
mounted on heavy, clumsy tripods and are em- 
ployed as medium machine weapons. However, 
this gun may be found with the standard rifle- 
type buttstock or with a regular spade grip. It 
may be encountered with special AA ring sights. 

Lewis copies are also used as standard equip- 
ment on Zero fighters as well as on other types 
of aircraft. Many of these guns are fitted with 
special feeding devices. As they will not normally 
be encountered under field conditions, there is no 
need for us to give further consideration to them. 

Second, Lewis Mark I guns captured from the 
British. These are usually found as issued—with 
folding tripod mount. However, these also may be 
found mounted on special Japanese tripods for de- 
fense use. These will use either the regular British 
.303 or its Jap equivalent, of course. 

Third, Lewis Guns purchased from Great 
Britain or from German arms cartels—notably 
Georg Frank of Hamburg—in the 1930s. These 
are rebuilt guns, some of which we sold to Great 
Britain during World War I and which they dis- 
posed of when they adopted the Bren Gun. Others 
were made from spare parts and reclaimed receiv- 
ers which, after being junked in this country, 
found their way through the devious channels of 
international scrap sellers to the Reich where they 
were reconditioned and put back on the worid 
market. These will usually be found chambered 
for the British .303 Mark VII cartridge, but will 
occasionally be encountered chambered for the 
U. S. 30-06. When they shoot our cartridges, 
Lewis guns as encountered in Europe and Asia 
will normally have red paint splotched across the 
receiver and the magazine pan; and sometimes 


around the cooling jacket. 


Note that while the cocking handle (to use 
the British term) is usually on the right side of 
the receiver, on some .303 guns it may also be 
inserted on the /eft side. On the .30 caliber it is 
normally on the /eft side. 

There are numerous varieties and modifica- 
tions of the Lewis. Because of this, weights, meas- 
urements, and some construction details will differ 
in individual guns. Therefore the purpose of this 
practical-use article will be best served by de- 
scribing the standard British and Jap-copy Lewis. 
Ammunition: This weapon uses the standard 
British Mark VII cartridge or its Japanese copy. 
It will not handle the .303 (7.7-mm) rimless 
ammunition used by the Japs in their rifles and 
LMGs; nor will it handle the 7.7-mm semi-rim 
ammunition provided by the Japs for their Model 
92 Medium Machine Gun. This is an important 
detail to keep in mind. 

The British-captured ammunition, of course, 
is head stamped “Mark VII.” There will be no 
trouble identifying that. As the Japs do not head- 
stamp small arms ammunition, a description of 
their cartridge for the Lewis may be helpful. It 
is a brass case, rimmed cartridge stab-crimped. 

The Japanese Ball ammunition uses a copper- 
jacketed slug. It bears no marking. 

The Armor Piercing cartridge has a cupro- 
nickel jacket over a flat-base steel core. A white 
ring of shellac around the primer identifies the AP. 

The Tracer cartridge has a copper jacket. A 
red ring of shellac around the primer identifies the 
tracer. 

These cartridges are normally 
packed in cardboard boxes holding fifty to the box, 


encountered 


twenty such boxes being usually packed to the 
case. 

The Gun: The gun weighs about twenty-six 
pounds with bipod mount. Its overall length is 
about fifty and one-half inches. The barrel is 
about twenty-six and one-quarter inches long. A 
loaded magazine contains forty-seven cartridges 
and weighs just over four pounds. (A ninety-seven 


round magazine will sometimes be encountered. 





British Lewis machinegun. 
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This is primarily an aircraft or naval magazine. ) 
Rate of fire is 500 to 600 per minute. 

HOW TO LOAD THE LEWIS: Starting 
with an empty magazine, if no filler is available, 
hold the magazine pan upside down in the left 
hand. Insert a finger in the hole in the center and 
press the magazine catch in firmly ; this will permit 
the center to be rotated. Place the bullet point 
in the feed opening in the centerpiece, then turn 
the pan slowly so the cartridge case will take its 
proper place between the separators. Continue 
this until forty-seven cartridges are in place. 

TO MOUNT MAGAZINE: Make sure that 


the cocking handle is fully forward. Then place 





Loading drum magazine by hand. 


the magazine on top of the post rising from the 
receiver, with the magazine catch to the right. 
Press down until the catch engages. Then pull or 
push the magazine until the locking pawl engages 
to prevent further rotation. 

WARNING: Do not pull back the cocking 
handle until you are ready to fire; as the motion 
brings a live cartridge into the feedway out of the 
magazine. Removing the magazine after cocking 
the weapon still leaves a live cartridge in the gun. 

TO COCK THE GUN AND SET 
SAFETY : The cocking handle protrudes through 
a slot in the side wall of the receiver. Pull it 
straight back until the attached piston is caught 
and held by the sear. 

SAFETY: Catch plates on the sides of the re- 
ceiver may be pushed up to permit a slot to engage 
the shank of the cocking handle. The action can- 
not move forward until the plate is pushed down. 

TO FIRE: Pressure on the trigger, when the 
safety is off, will lower the rear end of the sear out 
of engagement with the bent of the piston, there- 
by permitting the mainspring to pull the action 
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forward and fire the cartridge. This is a full 
automatic weapon only. The gun will fire until 
the trigger is released or the magazine is empty. 

TO UNLOAD: First, press in magazine catch 
and lift the magazine off its posts. Second, push the 
rear of the cartridge down, and as the bullet 
point rises, draw the cartridge ahead as far as you 
can. Third, holding securely to the cocking handle, 
press the trigger; then move the cocking handle 
forward and back until the cartridge falls out. 
(Note: With the .30 U. S. cartridge, this is even 
more ticklish, as the cartridge is longer than the 
British. With this cartridge proceed as follows: 
First, remove the magazine. Second, hold the 
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Setting safety on Lewis gun. 
















cocking handle securely and press the trigger; 
then ease the cocking handle ahead until the 
cartridge drops out of the feed arm. Third, pull 
the cocking handle back and set the safety. Fourth, 
turn the gun on its side and shake the cart- 
ridge out. 
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First step in dismounting. 
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Removing the bolt. 
DISMOUNTING: Push the latch below the 


rear of the receiver; and while maintaining pres- 
sure twist the buttstock up to the left and then 
pull it straight back out of the receiver. 

Pull the trigger and draw the trigger guard 
unit back a few inches. The pinion casing in 
which the clock-type mainspring is housed will 
hinge down free of the piston rack. Then pull 
the cocking handle back to the end of the receiver 
where it can be pulled out. Draw out the trigger 
unit. Pull out piston and bolt and separate them. 

Draw back the cover plate on top of the re- 
ceiver and lift it off. (Be sure the feed arm is 
over to the right.) Then—(1) Feed arm and 
pawls may be removed if necessary. (2) Pinion 
casing may be unhooked from receiver and spring 
removed. (3) Receiver lock pin may be pushed 
with bullet to free receiver which can then be un- 
screwed from barrel assembly. (5) Unscrewing 
clamp ring screw at flash hider will permit hider 
to be removed. (6) Lift up gas regulator key 
and unscrew it until it comes out. (7) Slide off 
the bipod. (8) Pull off the radiator casing. (9) 
Unscrew and remove the gas cylinder. (10) Un- 
screw barrel mouthpiece and gas chamber—left 
hand thread. Radiator may now be removed. 

This is a gas operated weapon. As the cocking 
handle goes to the rear, it draws back the piston. 
The bolt is mounted on a striker post which rises 
from the rear of the piston. A rack on the under- 
side of the piston is engaged with the pinion in 
the box below, and, during rearward movement, 
the rack turns the pinion and winds up the clock- 
work spring, to a weight of about fifteen pounds. 
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Feed cover removal. 


As the piston starts back, the striker post on it 
strikes a cam slot in the bolt. This turns the bolt 
to rotate locking lugs out of their seats in the 
receiver. Then the bolt goes back in straight line 
with the striker and piston on which it is mounted. 

Also during this rearward movement pressure 
is exerted on a feed arm, causing a feed pawl 
mounted thereon to rotate the feed drum. Stop 
and rebound pawls prevent too much movement. 

When the trigger is pressed, the piston is free 
to go forward. The bolt drives the cartridge in 
the feedway ahead into the chamber, and two 
extractors in the bolt slip over the cartridge head. 

The camming action of the striker post on the 
bolt twists the bolt to lock its lugs before the 
striker can drive the firing pin through the hole 
in the face of the bolt to fire the cartridge. 

Gas passing through its hole in the barrel drives 
the piston back to continue functioning. 

During rearward travel, the bolt hits the rear 
of a pivoted ejector. The front end swings around 
to hit the empty case and throw it out of the gun. 

COOLING: This weapon has a unique cool- 
ing system, consisting of an aluminum radiator 
around the barrel, with a steel cover over it. A 
barrel mouthpiece is so shaped that as the bullet 
leaves the barrel the gases following it induce a 
draft which draws air down over the radiator 
fins from the rear. While this induction system 
actually does draw air, it is not an effective cool- 
ing system. In actual field test, the gun will jam 
from overheating just about as fast with as with- 
out the radiator. 





Is Your Wife In Washington ? 


Marine officers stationed in posts other than Washington, or who are 
overseas or about to leave for overseas, and whose wives are living in Wash- 
ington, are asked to notify Headquarters. It is requested that officers or wives 
supply Headquarters with their Washington address, telephone number, and 
probable duration of stay, so wives can be reached with notices of a social 
nature, invitations, etc. Address the Aide to the Commandant, Headquarters 
Marine Corps. Phone Republic 7400, Ext. 7501. 
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OR the first time since the Jap-happy days of 

Rabaul, when the marauding fighter sweeps 
cleared the skies of anything resembling substan- 
tial air opposition, Marine squadrons have again 
found happy hunting. The scope of the entire 
operation has precluded much mention in the 
press of the specific accomplishments of Marine 
Corps Aviation, but for two months elements of 
two Wings have been playing a substantial role 
in the reconquest of the Philippines. 

Under command of Major General Ralph J. 
Mitchell, of the First Marine Air Wing, Cor- 
sair Hellcat squadrons of the First and Fourth 
Wings, during their first month in the Philip- 
pines, shot down fifty-one Nip planes, and in 
double duty as fighter-bombers sank seven de- 
stroyers, three transports and five cargo ships. 
During this month only six Marines were re- 
ported as killed or missing in action. 

The planes knocked down and the ships sunk 
were in addition to the toll of damage piled up in 
bombing and strafing sweeps against troop con- 
centrations, airfields, supply dumps, trains and 
bivouac areas from Leyte to Mindoro to Luzon. 

At least five squadrons have been identified 
as representatives of Marine Aviation in the 
Philippines. They are the “Bat Eye,” a night 
fighter unit equipped with Hellcat planes under 


Reports and Comments on the Military 
Uses of Aircraft By Capt. C. J. Greene, Jr. 


command of Lt. Colonel Peter D. Lambracht; 
“Joe’s Jokers,” commanded by Major John H. 
King; the “Lily-Packin’ Hellbirds,” under Major 
Joseph H. McGlothlin, Jr., and the “Wake 
Avengers,” under Major Stanislaus Witomski. 
The last four squadrons are VMF, flying the 
Chance-Vought Corsairs. 

Arriving during the early phases of the Leyte 
assault, Major General Mitchell was the first 
Marine airman ashore in the Philippines cam- 
paign. The First Wing commander served as oper- 
ations officer of the combined air activities on 
Leyte while plans were completed for the use of 
Marine squadrons in that area. Landings on 
Leyte were begun on October 20, but it was 
more than a month before Marine airmen were 
called in to add to the offensive and defensive 
firepower. The nature of the campaign made it 
mandatory that there be a considerable amount 
of U. S. shipping moving in and around large 
land masses which supported innumerable Jap 
airfields. The problem of protecting supply and 
troop convoys was of prime importance. Nip 
bombers and strafers were plentiful; ship and 
airbase AA crews were kept busy. 

For a long while it has been a favorite Japa- 
nese tactic to attack shipping with air power in 
the half light of dawn and dusk if at all possible, 














While this small handful of Marine 
squadrons was piling up an impressive 
record in the Philippines, other Marine 
Corsairs were making history still 
further to the West. Simultaneously 
with the progress of the Philippines 
‘ampaign, it was announced by Ad- 
vanced Headquarters, Pacific Ocean 
Areas, on February Ist that Corsairs 
have been and are continuing to be 
flown from carriers operating against 
the Japanese. They have been flown 
by Marines in all the recent carrier 
operations, including those in the 
Philippines coast, French Indo-China, 
South China, Formosa, and_ the 
Ryukyu Islands. For the first time in 





Corsairs Operating from Carriers 


this war, Marine Corsair squadrons 
are thus operating from the first line 
carriers as a component of the fleet air 
striking force, thus fulfilling the sec- 
ondary part of the mission of Marine 
Aviation. Activity of the Marine units 
aboard the big carriers was not to be 
confused with the special CVE pro- 
gram, under which an _ undisclosed 
number of CVEs were to be equipped 
entirely with Marine squadrons for 
the specific job of close support of 
ground troops in landing operations. 
That program continued apace as the 
land based and seaborne Marine fight- 
ers plunged forward in current opera- 
tions in Japan’s front yard. 
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New hunting grounds have opened up for this Marine-piloted Corsair, shown taking off 
from the Leyte airstrip shared by Marine fighters and transports and Army Air units. 


and it was readily possible under the circum- 
stances surrounding the Philippine invasion. It 
was decided that the night fighter, an aircraft 
which could destroy enemy planes at night as well 
as in daylight, was the answer to this problem. 
Not too far away were the “Bat Eyes,” and a 
call went out for the Marine Hellcats. 

This was a new role for Marine night fighters 
to fill, but the Hellcats were ready and adaptable. 
The “Bat Eyes” arrived in Leyte on December 4. 
In the early hours of December 5, on their first 
patrol, Second Lieutenant Rodney E. Montgom- 
ery drew first blood, shooting down a Jap plane 
which was attacking our shipping. This successful 
contact marked the beginning of a flurry of 
activity for the “Bat Eyes,” which saw them 
score twenty sure kills and a probable within the 
first thirty days, far surpassing any previous 
record for a Marine night fighter squadron. The 





Navy First 


In the August issue of the GA- 
ZETTHE, the following statement was 
made: “On March 4, the Corsair per- 
formed its first mission as a dive 
bomber in an attack on Mille Island.” 
It has been brought to our attention 
that the Navy in February employed 
the Corsair for bombing when Com- 
mander John Thomas Blackburn’s 
“Skull and Crossbones Squadron” 
VF17, based on Bougainville, dropped 
500-pound bombs from _ Corsairs 
equipped with homemade racks. 


As a — 
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“Bat Eyes” ran their scheduled dawn and dusk 
convoy patrols in addition to the more normal 
mission of intercepting Nip aircraft which moved 
in to attack our installations during the night. 
For the first time in the war, a VMF(N) squad- 
ron had run into Japs in quantity and quickly 
proved capable of taking care of them. 

A day of outstanding success for the “Bat 
Eyes” was December 12, when seven Hellcats 
piled into thirty-three Jap planes which were 
attempting to attack a troop convoy bound for 
Ormoc. Work of the night fighters was so effec- 
tive that the attack was broken up without dam- 
age to a single ship—and the “Bat Eyes”’ shot 
down a total of eleven Nips within fifteen minutes. 

Leading scorer of the “Bat Eyes” was, at last 
report, Technical Sergeant John W. Andre, with 
four planes shot out of the air and three de- 
stroyed on the ground. Andre flew into a forma- 
tion of Nips heading homeward to an airfield on 
Luzon. He shot down two fighters which were 
coming in for a landing, then made six strafing 
passes at the strip, burning three planes on the 
ground and starting other fires and explosions. 
This was within three weeks of the time that 
Andre encountered his first enemy plane. 

But as evidence that the work of the “Bat 
Eyes” was no one-man job, a total of thirteen 
pilots had scored Nip kills in the first month. 

A wide variety of missions fell to the lot of the 
Marine squadrons in their first weeks in the 
Philippines. They made daylight and night inter- 
ceptions of Jap raids. They flew combat air patrols 
for convoys. They covered the Ormoc and Min- 
doro landings. They made incessant bombing and 
strafing sweeps over Jap airfields and against Jap 
installations on almost every major island. And, 
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on several occasions, they searched out and at- 
tacked Jap convoys which were attempting to 
bring help to their beleaguered forces. 

Using the Corsair as a fighter bomber, four 
Marine pilots scored four direct hits on a Jap 
destroyer in the Camotes Sea, west of Leyte, and 
had the satisfaction of seeing the can sink in a 
matter of seconds. One Corsair was so badly dam- 
aged by AA the pilot had to bail out back near 
his home base, but he was picked up uninjured. 

On another occasion, three pilots from the 
“Lily-Packin’ Hellbirds,” returning from a bomb- 
ing mission against an airstrip on Negros Island, 
spotted three Jap “Oscars” flying along below 
them. For these Marine pilots this, too, was the 
first time they had met an enemy in the air, but 
they dived to combat swiftly. When the affray was 
over, two Japs had been shot into the water and 
the third was speeding for home, damaged. 

Because this was a new and “hot” operation, 
right in the midst of a score of well stocked Jap 
airfields, there was much at Leyte to remind vet- 
erans of the Sclomons of their first tours of Pa- 
cific duty. There was first-class air opposition, 
with enough Japs airborne for as many as fifty 
to be shot down in a single battle. There were 
the usual battle freaks: More than a few Marine 
airmen will long remember the night a Jap sneaker 
came in over the airstrip on Leyte for a strafing 
run, headed for the area where the Corsairs and 
Hellcats were parked. AA fire hit the Nip plane 
just before it reached its objective. The aircraft 
hit the ground, bounced through the top of the 
Marines’ operations tent, ripping it to pieces, then 
hit the earth once more and exploded. A dozen pi- 
lots were struck by the blast, but none was injured. 

There were the innumerable Jap convoys, too, 
seeking persistently to run the blockade with sup- 
plies and men to aid the desperate defense. “The 
Corsairs were used in both dive and masthead 
bombing attacks against the shipping. 

And there was the mud, acres wide and seem- 
ingly acres deep. ‘Typhoons and storms even more 
violent than those encountered in previous cam- 
paigns raged over the islands. 

But there was a difference at Leyte, too, for 
this time the U. S. had moved with tremendous 
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The Bat Eye squadron's pilots, first Marine 
airmen in the Philippines, meet for briefing. 


power. Fast carrier task forces were ranging the 
neighboring seas, striking incessantly at more dis- 
tant airfields which could be used as staging bases. 
Instead of the single fighter squadron first avail- 
able at Guadalcanal, there were scores of Army 
Warhawks, Thunderbolts and Lightnings on 
hand. In addition to their own missions, the Ma- 
rine Squadrons were flying sweeps and patrols 
with large formations of Army fighters. 

Marine transport aircraft, as has become cus- 
tomary, were on hand right along with the com- 
bat echelons, and, in fact, an R5D Commando 
was the first Marine plane to land on Leyte. The 
Commando was the guide ship for the first flight 
of “Bat Eye” Hellcats, and carried essential 
ground personnel. This flight marked the exten- 
sion of Marine transport activity from Australia 
north through the Solomons, and from Hawaii 
west through the Marshalls and Marianas into 
the Philippines. In no way a rival of either NATS 
or ATC, the Marine transport organizations of 
SCAT and TAG were set up and continue to 
function as combat transport for the support of 
Marine air and ground troops. 





Double Play Rescue of Flyers 


Second Lieutenant Arthur Wagner, a Corsair 
pilot of the 4th Marine air wing, had just dropped 
two 550-pound bombs on Ponape, island outpost 
of Truk, when his plane was hit by ack-ack and he 
was forced to make a water landing. His plane 
sank, and he piled into his one-man life raft. Soon 
after, a flying boat appeared and dropped a six- 
man raft. In this, Lt. Wagner kept drifting to- 
ward the Jap shore. Seeing this, the “Dumbo” 
pilot, Navy Lieutenant C. M. Rees, and his crew 


agreed to take a chance and go after Wagner. 

The big ship landed safely, and Wagner was 
brought aboard. However, a take-off was out of 
the question. All Rees could do was taxi the 
“Dumbo” and hope it would hold together in the 
heavy seas. For fourteen hours he taxied the fly- 
ing boat, until a destroyer escort appeared and 
transferred the flyers—By S/SERGEANT EARL 
Gorpvon Waters, Marine Corps Combat Cor- 
respondent. 
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MORE SHIPS AND PLANES—28,000 
air and 24,000 surface craft—will join the United 
states Fleet during 1945, bringing totals to 85,000 
water craft and 65,000 airplanes. The new build- 
ing program exceeds 4,000,000 tons for the year, 
and includes 206 combat ships, 223 patrol craft, 
56 mine vessels, 694 auxiliaries, 657 district craft 
and 22,560 landing craft of various types. Last 
year, the Navy commissioned 29,777 ships. Of the 
total vessels on hand at the end of 1945, some 
75,000 will be landing craft designed for Pacific 
operations. The $3,000,000,000 aircraft program 
for the new year covers 27,/04 combat planes, 
and the ordnance program, to cost $3,308,100,000, 
is $200,000,000 higher than last year. Approxi- 
mately $50,000,000,000 will be spent by the Navy 
this year, half for ships, planes, ordnance, shore 
facilities and supply items. 


NEW GLASS LENS for plane pilots re- 
moves blinding glare and invisible light rays, its 
composition absorbing the scattered blue light 
which is characteristic of haze. The army has ap- 
proved announcement of the development by the 
American Optical Company and its adoption by 
the Air Forces. 


BOMB LOADS 50 per cent greater than before 


are now carried by the new P-38 Lightning fight- 
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Set up quickly, the 35-Ib. M-12 fires its pro- 
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Trends of Military Interest. 


er- bomber of Lockheed Aircraft Corporation, 
which has stepped up the capacity to 4,000 pounds, 
or better than the striking power of the original 
Flying Fortress. Army-approved announcements 
by the company show 6 per cent improved speed, 
to better 425 m.p.h.; additional fuel tanks, giving 
more than 3,000-mile round-trip range; terminal 
velocity of over 575 m.p.h., and service ceiling ex- 
ceeding 40,000 feet. This eighteenth version of 
the plane has new dive flaps, eliminating air tur- 
bulence without lessening speed ; hydraulic aileron 
boosters, which considerably facilitate controls, 
plus improved turbo supercharges, which increase 
the rate of climb. 


LARGER ORDNANCE for British tanks 
has been disclosed by the British War Office. The 
vehicles now mount 95-mm (approximately four- 
inch) howitzers, firing high velocity shells using 
either explosive or smoke. First employed in tanks 
operating in France shortly after D-day, the new 
weapon replaces the obsolete three-inch gun and 
adds high trajectory employment at close ranges 
to its other capabilities. 

NAV Y’S FIREPOWER equals the steel pro- 
duction capacity for Germany, according to Beth- 
lehem Steel Company. The firm bases the claim 
on 24,000 tons an hour as the firing rate of the 





One-man bazooka, or M-12 rocket launcher, 
is carried in this manner on operator's back. 
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Twenty-four hot showers can be provided by this wheeled bath unit, which draws water 
from a nearby stream, and, using a gasoline-driven motor, forces it through the boiler. 


Navy’s cruisers and battleships, stating that in 
1,500 hours these warships would develop a firing 
rate of 36,000,000 tons, or about the estimated 
total annual steel production capacity of Germany 
as of the end of 1944. 


TWIN-TELESCOPE RANGE FINDER, 
the M-10, for accurate control of 40-mm, anti- 
aircraft fire has been developed by Eastman Ko- 
dak Company. It uses two telescopes to obtain 
two target images, one red, one blue. True aim is 
obtained by manipulating the range device until 
the two images merge into a natural color target. 
The finder is mounted on a director which sup- 
plies firing data electrically to the battery of guns, 
which it also aims automatically. Previously, slant 
ranges for 40-mm AA batteries were estimated 
and corrections made manually from observation 
of tracers. Automatic operation now is supposed 
to eliminate possibility of error. 


RADIAL AIR-COOLED AIRPLANE 
ENGINE developing 3,400 horsepower has 
been developed by Wright Aeronautical Co. in a 
specially built assembly for B-23 bomber tests. 
American Airlines disclosed the new power plant, 
which exceeds the new Allison 3,000 h.p. motor, 
hitherto most powerful unit, in describing com- 
pleted tests by which it developed the cabin pres- 
sure and temperature control used in the B-29 
Superfortress. No details of the new engine can 
be mentioned for security reasons. 

HAIR FROM WIFE’S TRESSES used as 
sutures in repairing brain nerves saved the lives 
of four Army men in France recently. The four 
were admitted to the base hospital with brain 
nerves severed by shrapnel; absence of fine sutures 
and needles delayed their treatment. A former 





Complete tailor unit above weighs 3,900 lbs. 
Below, a unit of Army two-unit laundry. 
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watch maker was found who could turn out a 
needle fine enough to stitch the nerves together, 
but no thread was found. Hair of all the nurses 
available was measured, but proved tev coarse. 
Finally the soldier who made the needles recalled 
a lock of his wife’s hair which he always carried 
with him. This was tried and found perfect. The 
nerves were sewed successfully and the men 
recovered. 


HYPHOLIN, A NEW DRUG costing much 
less than penicillin, has been developed by the 
Watford Chemical Company, London, and, if 
continuing experiments prove successful, may make 
benefits of penicillin available on a much wider 
scale. Hypholin is less purified than penicillin, and 
experiments so far have shown it effective in 
meningitis, osteomyelitis, pneumonia, carbuncles, 
and air raid injuries. 

MAINTENANCE OF THE MARI- 
ANAS Islands by the United States as a per- 
manent naval and air base comparable to Pearl 
Harbor has been urged publicly by Artemus L. 
Gates, Assistant Secretary of the Navy, follow- 
ing an inspection tour of the Pacific theaters. Mr. 
Gates stated he believed the Marianas stand for 
“another Pearl Harbor 3,500 miles west,” and 
that bases in the far Pacific must be established 
and maintained on a full-scale basis in peacetime. 
Mr. Gates also forecast the early use by the Japa- 
nese of intercepter planes based on German rocket 
principles. 

ROCKET DEMAND FOR 1945 use is ten 
times that for 1944, Congress has been told by 
Undersecretary of War Robert Patterson. His 





Anoxia can be fought at altitudes as high 
as 50,000 feet by use of this AAF mask. 
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Army combat engineers shown in a peculiar 
enemy vehicle taken at Baesweiler, Germany. 


published letter to the House Military Affairs 
Committee listed the following production re- 
quirements for the current year: 

Navy rocket program —ten times the 1944 
output, which was 4 per cent below requirements ; 
January output substantially below requirements. 
Navy high-capacity ammunition—85 per cent in- 
crease over 1944; was 4 per cent under require- 
ments during last half of 1944, 9 per cent short 
for year. Critical aircraft—sharp increase over 
1944, which was 23 per cent below schedule in 
last half of year. Heavy artillery ammunition— 
80 per cent over first half of 1944 through June, 
1945. Production was 6.2 per cent below feasible 
schedule, and 35 per cent short of actual require- 
ments during the past six months. 


NAVY IS PLANNING plane tests at 750 
miles an hour in its new wind tunnels, world’s 
first supersonic tunnel designed for testing air- 
craft models. The installation is costing $4,500,- 
000, and will be used by the National Advisory 
Committee for Aeronautics at Ames Laboratory, 
Moffet, Calif. The Ames tunnel will be used to 
test the new fighter designs, including jet pro- 
pelled engines expected to develop level flying 
speeds well above that of sound. Dive speeds al- 
ready approach this point in some gasoline-fueled 
planes. 


ALASKA IS THE SITE of latest tests of the 
Army’s new jet propelled planes, the Arctic area 
being chosen as means of subjecting the ship to the 
most difficult flight conditions. The jet plane 
was first tested at Muroc, Calif., under hot con- 
ditions of the desert. Air Force, the Army avia- 
tion magazine, disclosed the cold weather tests. 
At the same time, a Moscow dispatch states that 
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Russian aircraft engineers have recently spent a 
six months tour in the U. S. studying jet planes. 
Air Force suggests that the Alaskan jet tests con- 
cern fuel viscosity and other fuel problems, since 
kerosene differs from gasoline in its reactions at 
low temperatures. A year ago, the Army an- 
nounced its jet plane as a fighter, with heavy 
armor and ordnance, but Air Force states that 
the P-59A is a training plane, and that the en- 
gines make a heavy drain on fuel supply at low 
altitudes, with considerable reduction in consump- 
tion as flight level is increased. At very high levels, 
the plane uses about as much fuel as conventional 
crafts employ. Each of the twin engines in the 
P-59A uses but two sparkplugs, located in the 
No. 4+ and No. 8 combustion chambers. 


AT LEAST SIX NEW NAVY PLANES, 
including one jet-propelled craft, are ready to 
meet the expected appearance in Pacific air war- 
fare of Japanese jet planes, it has been publicly 
stated by Rear Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey, chief 
of the Bureau of Aeronautics. 


M-I8 TANK DESTROYER, now fully 
proven as an effective front line weapon, ‘is now 
disclosed as having a mechanical system which 
permits complete installation of a new engine in 
less than two hours. Furthermore, Army Ord- 
nance reports the high-speed destroyer’s ten bogey 
wheels operate independently, so that one broken 
wheel will not incapacitate the vehicle. 


FIRST JAPANESE SHIP MADE OF 
PLYWOOD has delivered its initial cargo to 
Tokyo harbor, according to Domei (official Japa- 
nese News Agency). Domei termed the vessel “‘the 
bright hope of our war maritime transportation.” 


NAZI V-2 BOMB appears to have been pat- 
terned after an original American design de- 
veloped by Dr. Robert H. Goddard, outstanding 
rocket expert in the years following 1910 and pre- 
ceding Pearl Harbor. The National Geographic 
Society states that a captured V-2 rocket bomb 
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By use of sun's rays, one Gallowhur still can 
turn seawater into five pints fresh water daily. 
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Pre-heated oil is furnished a Marauder 
engine by a compact, portable lubricator. 


has disclosed most of Dr. Goddard's innovations 
in integral parts and their arrangements inside 
the case are the same as originated by him. The 
United States had no enemy whose territory was 
within range of short or medium range rocket 
bombs in 1941, hence Dr. Goddard at that time 
was asked by the Army and Navy to suspend 
work on this type of projectile and devote his time 
to jet propulsion for aircraft, the National Geo- 
graphic reports. 


LIBERATOR, IN MODIFIED FORM, 
is now the basic search plane used by the Navy 
in 1,500-mile unescorted sweeps from base over 
the Pacific. The revamped craft is named the 
Privateer. It has a fuselage some seven feet longer 
than the standard Liberator, carries twelve .50- 





Water tanks of glass fabric coated with syn- 
thetic rubber are Army-designed for tropics. 
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The experimental Curtiss Ascender fighter has power plant and wing surfaces mounted 
behind the pilot, rudders near the wing tips, and elevator controls located in the nose. 


calibre guns in six turrets, can stay aloft twenty 
hours and fly well over 3,000 miles. Its top speed 
is 250 miles an hour. Most distinguishing fea- 
ture is a high single tail, which the Navy believes 
has less drag than the double Liberator tail, pro- 
viding greater stability in flight and permitting 
larger cones of fire for top and side guns firing 
aft. Official designation is the PB4Y-2, succeed- 
ing the PB4Y-1, which was simply a converted 
Liberator. Actually, about all of the original that 
is left in the new craft is the full Liberator wing. 





This welder jeep has been designed to repair 
fighting equipment, such as tanks, in the field. 
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The four engines powering the Privateer lift 
thirty-two tons in_ take-off. 


THE NAVY IS NOW USING a new 
knapsack-type life jacket and a modified version of 
the old Kapok jacket-type life preserver. ‘The Ka- 
pok jacket now has two leg straps, eliminating 
danger of broken necks, choking or other casual- 
ties from the jacket riding up over the head when 
wearers jump from sinking ships and planes. The 
knapsack jacket, designed by Lieutenant Com- 
mander Lloyd A. Straits, USNR, enables men to 
swim rather than just drift. The swimmer is al- 
lowed freedom of motion without hindrance of 
a collar. Snap buttons hold two wing-like sections 
in place when worn in knapsack position; other- 
wise, the sections may be snapped around the body 
and the jacket used simly as support for a floating 
man. 





The following list shows the source from which each 
picture in this issue was secured. All pictures not 
credited are either official Marine Corps or Navy 


photos. 
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BOOKS FOR MARINES 





The GAZETTE api will keep you abreast with the issue of all new Marine 


books and other military pu 


lications of interest to Marines. Members of the Marine 


Corps Association are entitled to a 10%, discount on all orders. If the book you want 
is not listed, send the title and publisher's name along with your remittance. The Book- 
shop will give prompt service on any available book in print. 


Marine Books You Can Buy at Lower Prices 


lOI—HISTORY OF THE MARINE 
eee 6 8 ee ee ee 

Col. Clyde H. Metcalf 

Corps’ history from Tun's Tavern to Guadal 
102—TARAWA $2.00 
Robert Sherrod 

A stirring, accurate account of bloody Betio 
103—-MARINE CORPS READER $3.00 
Edited by Col. C. H. Metcalf 

An anthology about Marines in this war 
104—BOOT .. 
Corp. Gilbert Bailey 

A humorous account of boot camp life 
105—-GUADALCANAL DIARY 
Richard Tregaskis 

All the tension of the battle of the jungle 
106—INTO THE VALLEY 
John Hersey 

War's reality in one fierce battle incident 
107—THE ISLAND 
Capt. Herbert Merillat 


A calm analysis of the Guadalcanal campaign 


$4.50 


$2.50 


$1.00 


$2.00 


$3.00 


108—FLYING LEATHERNECKS $2.50 
Capts. Hubler and DeChant 

Marine flying feats in the Pacific war 
110—THEY DREAM OF HOME $2.75 


Niven Busch 
A novel of ex-Marines having trouble as civilians 
112—BANZAI NOEL $2.00 
Capt. Garrett Graham 
A Hollywood fugitive tells a different war story 
113—OUT IN THE BOONDOCKS $2.75 
Horan and Frank 
Exploits of 21 Marines in a distant, savage spot 
111—JOE FOSS, FLYING MARINE $2.50 
Story of flying days on Guadalcanal 
114—-WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW 
ABOUT MARINES ‘ 
Capt. Craige 
Everything your folks want to know 
115—LAST MAN OFF WAKEIS- 
LAND... ee 
Col. Walter Bayler 


The real story of the Marines’ valiant stand 


$2.50 


$2.75 


Marine Corps Association Members Allowed 10% Discount 


GAZETTE BOOK SHOP 


1121 14th St., N. W. 
Washington 5, D. C. 


List Numbers of Books Selected 


Price Book No. 


Book No. 


Enclosed find $ 
NAME & ADDRESS 


Book No. Price 


Price 


for books selected. 
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GAZETTE BOOKLIST 


Here is a carefully selected list of military books on training, 
and other phases of war. Also listed are several “best-sellers” 
Marine Corps Association members 


“off moments.” 
discount. 


books for your 
chase these books at a 10% 


strategy, history 
and popular $1 
may pur- 


* MILITARY BOOKS x 


TRAINING 
200—MAP READING FOR THE SOLDIER________--$1.00 
Tells how to use your hand as a map. 
201—DO OR DIE—Col. A. J. D. Biddle______________$1.00 


The use of the bayonet, knife, jiu jitsu, etc. 

202—MODERN JUDO—Charles Yérkow aasageee 
Modern methods of refined mayhem 
illustrated. 

203—INFANTRY IN BATTLE—Gen. Marshall_______$3.00 
Examples and problems for small combat 
units. 

204—GET TOUGH—Capt. W. E. Fairbairn______ _$1.00 
Hand-to-hand combat with graphic drawing. 

205—MAP & AERIAL PHOTO READING__ ...--$1.00 
Complete with protractors, scale, aerial 
photos. 

206—WARTIME REFRESHER IN MATH__ $1.40 
A streamlined home study course in 20 1-hour 
lessons. 

207—KEEP ’EM ROLLING DRIVERS’ HANDBOOK.-$0.50 
How to do all sorts of hauling, dragging, 
moving. 

208—RADIO PRINCIPLES is -$1.00 
A brief but concise study of radio 
construction. 

209—ELEMENTS OF RADIO : _$4.00 
Home-study course; no advance knowledge 
needed. 

211—IDENTIFICATION __-_- cal ..-$2.00 
A guide to the markings ‘and uniforms of 
friend or foe. 

212—GUIDE TO USMC ADMINISTRATION__ 
New improved edition of the guide. 

213—THE RAFT BOOK—Gatty- $2.00 
Waterproofed guide to sea-island lore. 


~--=-=- $5.00 


WEAPONS 


400—AMMUNITION—Johnson and Haven___________ $5.00 
Everything from arrows to bazooka fire. 

401—AUTOMATIC ARMS—Johnson and Haven______$5.00 
The history and development of automatic 
arms. 

402—STORY OF WEAPONS AND TACTICS 
From Troy to Stalingrad; knight, bowman, 
musket, tank, plane. 

403—MACHINE GUNNER’S HANDBOOK___________$0.50 
Every gunner and instructor should have one. 

404—BASIC MANUAL OF SMALL ARMS__ -$2.00 
How to load, operate, repair all small arms. 


405—RIFLES & MACHINE GUNS—Johnson________$5.00 
A guide to arms from rifle to 20 mm cannon. 

406—ROCKETS—Willie Ley _ $3.50 
Fills the gap between phy sics and Jules Verne. 

407—TECHNIQUE OF MODERN ARMS______--_-__- $2.50 
Technical details on arms and tactical outlines. 

408—GUN CARE AND REPAIR_____- eas 
Everything about the care of firearms. 

THE PACIFIC WAR 

300—-HONG KONG AFTERMATH______-____________ $2.75 
Murder, torture and rape in a prison camp. 

301—HOW TO LIVE IN THE TROPICS______________ $2.00 
First American handbook on living in the 
tropics. 


302—PACIFIC BATTLE LINE—Foster Hailey_ ..$3.50 
A newsman reviews two years of war in ‘the 
Pacific. 

303—WITH JAPAN’S LEADERS—Moore $2.75 
An intimate record by a Jap counselor of 
14 years. 

304—THEY CALL IT PACIFIC—Clark Lee___ $3.00 
Eyewitnesses of war from Bataan to Solomons. 

305—TEN ESCAPE FROM TOJO. -$1.00 
Two heroes of Bataan tell of Jap ‘cruelty. 

306—J APAN’S ISLANDS OF MYSTERY—Price $3.00 
Inside dope on Nippon’s mystery-shrouded 
islands. 


307—THIRTY SECONDS OVER TOKYO—Lawson___$2.00 
The story of the Doolittle bombings of Tokyo. 


308—ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC—Daniel__ ..$2.50 
Information on those small but vital strategic 
islands. 

309—THE PACIFIC WORLD (paper edition) $0.50 

310—THE PACIFIC WORLD (cloth edition) $3.00 


Expert scientists tell Marines about the 
Pacific Islands. 


311—GOD IS MY CO-PILOT—Robert L. Scott $2.50 
Stories of heroic flights against the Japs in 
China. 


312—PACIFiC OCEAN HANDBOOK—Eliot G. Mears $1.00 
The Pacific; tides, currents, weather, etc. 


TACTICS 


500—PRINCIPLES OF WAR—Clausewitz___________$1.00 
The German battle bible for over 130 years. 

501—SURPRISE IN WAR—Gen. Erfurth__ ._.--$1.00 
Surprise in attack, its value and foll< w- 
through. 

502—DEFENSE—Gen. Von Leeb_- $1.00 
His plan was rejected by Hitler, used by 
Russia. 

503—NAPOLEON AND MODERN WAR. $1.00 
His sound rules still apply in World War II. 

504—ARMORED WARFARE—Fuller___-__- .$1.00 
Hitler adopted his rules to take Flanders, 
France. 

505—THE GERMAN ARMY—Rosinski______-_- $3.00 
The inside dope on its inner strength, 
development. 


506—ROOTS OF STRATEGY—Gen. Phillips oon ae 
Military classics; Sun Tzu to Frederick the 
Great. 


507—THE FRAMEWORK OF BATTLE—Col. Burr___$3.00 
Complete guide to warfare; simple as checkers. 

508—MASTERS OF MOBILE WARFARE—Colby____$2.00 
Mobile art as practiced by its most brilliant 
exponents. 


509—-MAKERS OF MODERN STRATEGY ; $3.75 
20 analysts give a sweeping view of military 
thought. 

510—THE GROWTH OF THE RED ARMY. — $3.75 


Development from beginning to 1940; its 
strength. 

51I—INFANTRY ATTACKS—Rommel sis $3.00 
Rommel’s plan for small combat unit 
operation. 


LANGUAGE 


600—HOW TO SAY IT IN SPANISH__-- $0.75 
A guide to order food, ask directions, etc. 
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601—ELEMENTARY JAPANESE—Col. Sullivan___-_-$1.00 
It may help you to find your way around 


Tokyo. 
602—EASY MALAY WORDS AND PHRASES------- $1.00 
Language bits to aid you in the islands. 
603—ENGLISH FOR THE ARMED FORCES--_____~- $1.50 


The principles of writing, speaking, reading 
correctly. 


HISTORY 


700—CONFLICT: THE CIVIL WAR—Milton_________$3.50 
A brilliant account that ranks high in 
historical reading. 

701I—REVEILLE IN WASHINGTON—Leech____-__-_-$3.50 
Excitement in our capital in its greatest ordeal. 

702—R. E. LEE—Freeman, 4 vols.- 
Will long stand as a classic biography. 

703—LEE’S LIEUTENANTS—Freeman, 3 vols._Each $5.00 
The deathless story of his great generals. 

704-—-STONEWALL JACKSON—Henderson__________$1.98 
The life of one of the greatest military 
strategists. 


* POPULAR 


BEST SELLERS 


1A—I NEVER LEFT HOME—Bob Hope -$1.00 
His own story of his GI trip abroad. 
2A—THE BEDSIDE ESQUIRE -$1.98 


The best stories and articles from Esquire. 

3A—A TREE GROWS IN BROOKLYN—Smith _.$1.49 
Life in Brooklyn without kid gloves. 

4A—TEN YEARS IN JAPAN—Joseph Grew- $3.75 
The inside story of the ten years preceding 
Pearl Harbor. 

5A—TIME FOR DECISION—Sumner Welles __. $3.00 
Few men have had access to this information. 

6A—PORTABLE HEMINGWAY_~_. imal 
Hemingway’s best writings including two 


novels. 
7A—AS YOU WERE—Alexander Woollcott ‘ncté one 
A famed story-teller’s favorite collection. 
8A—DAMON RUNYON OMNIBUS-_-_-------- wees 
His magical Broadway characters come to life. 
9A—MEN AT WAR—Ernest Hemingway--_-_-_-_------$3.00 
Battles from Jericho to Midway. 
10A—STILL TIME TO DIE—Jack Belden_______-__-_$3.00 


A vivid picture of the agony of battle. 
11A—VALLEY OF DECISION—Marcia Davenport__$1.49 
A novel of love, loyalty and self-sacrifice. 
12A—THORNE SMITH TRIPLETS—Thorne Smith__$1.49 

Three hilarious hellions under one cover. 
13A—GREAT TALES OF TERROR AND THE 


SUPERNATURAL -------- <cacnw woe 
52 masterpieces of horror writing. 
14A—MATHEMATICS FOR THE MILLIONS-- .--$3.75 
This books makes mathematics seem easy. 
15A—AT EASE: BRAIN TEASERS------- ncGheds 
A collection of puzzles and amusing “riddles. 
16A—STORIES FOR MEN-__ _.$1.49 


35 robust tales by America’s most virile 
authors. 


17A—PRIZE STORIES OF 1944____- anne .$2.50 
Writings winning O. Henry aw ards. 

18A—PORTABLE STEINBECK -__--- ___-$2.00 
Two complete stories, episodes from 8 others. 

19A—PORTABLE SHAKESPEARE -----~-~----- $2.50 
Seven complete plays, excerpts, songs, sonnets. 

20A—SIX NOVELS OF THE SUPERNATURAL_----- $2.50 
Stories of suspense written in a gripping 
manner. 

21A—SPORTS EXTRA—Stanley Frank____----~~----$2.75 


Sport classics by Ring Lardner, Runy on, 
Broun, and 40 others. 

22A—ENCYCLOPEDIA OF SPORT—Menke_-_--_--_-- $3.50 
Facts of all sports from archery to yachting, 
football to chess. 

23A—THE GREEN YEARS—A. J. Cronin___-----~-~-- $2.50 
Ranks “The Citadel” and ‘“‘Keys of the 
Kingdom.” 

24A—LEAVE HER TO HEAVEN—Williams__-_------- $2.50 
Of a woman who cheated at every turn. 
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705—DECISIVE BATTLES OF THE WORLD___-__~_- $3.00 
The 24 decisive battles of the world up to 
Mukden. 


AVIATION 


800—BASIC PHYSICS FOR FLIGHT CREWS_______-$1.65 
Gives fundamentals needed in learning to fly. 

801—BASIC MATH FOR FLIGHT CREWS-_-_-__-_-__- $2.00 
Identical problems the flight student must 
solve. 

802—AIR NAVIGATION—Zim _____----__-__________$3.00 
An accepted guide on navigation principles. 

803—NAVIGATION—Kingsland and Seager_________$1.00 
Manual for students; background on 
navigation. 

804—ELEMENTS AND AERONAUTICS— 
Pope and Ellis ....--_--- sc si cin ga 
Basic text for aeronautics instructors and 


students. 

25A—ESQUIRE’S 1944 JAZZ BOOK_ seigaesce $2.00 
Straight dope on jazz, players, record guide. 

26A—LOST IN THE HORSE LATITUDES__________$2.00 
“Low Man” H. Allen Smith rides again. 

27A—F&W CONCISE DICTIONARY ____-__-________ $1.50 
Compact; 38,000 terms, 780 pictures. 

28A—COMPLETE SHERLOCK HOLMES-______--____ $2.49 
Nine volumes; all 56 adventures. 

29A—25 SHORT STORIES—S. V. Benet_ ; __._.-$1.49 
Including ‘‘Devil and Daniel We bster. 

30A—THE RAZOR’S EDGE—Maugham___ ics ei 


Sharp insight into a search for faith. 


ONE DOLLAR BOOKS 


1B—DRAGON SEED—Pearl S. Buck 

A story of Modern China and Jap brutality. 
2B—FRENCHMEN’S CREEK—Daphne du Maurier 

A woman, a slow-witted spouse, a dashing pirate. 
3B—H. M. PULHAM, ESQUIRE—4J. P. Marquand 

Wry humor on Back Bay Boston’s life. 
4B—OF HUMAN BONDAGE—W. Somerset Maugham. 

A man wants to live freely—yet save his soul. 
5B—THE UNINVITED—Dorothy MacArdle 

A love story and a ghost story wrapped in one. 
6B—YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN—Dorothy Baker 

A jazz artist gets too far ahead of the world. 
7B—BARBARY COAST—Herbert Asbury 

The exciting story of San Francisco’s underworld. 
9B—SHORT STORIES OF DE MAUPASSANT 

Clever, scintillating tales by a master writer. 
10B—McSORLEY’S WONDERFUL SALOON— 

Joseph Mitchell 

Quaint Bowery characters couldn’t fail to amuse 

you. 
11B—LIFE WITH FATHER—Clarence Day 

One of the funniest stories ever written. 
12B—THE LAST TIME I SAW PARIS—Elliot Paul 

Warm reminiscence of the French capital. 
13B—NEW SHORT STORIES—James T. Farrell 

More by the creator of ‘‘Studs Lonigan.” 
14B—REBECCA—Daphne du Maurier 

A dead mistress ‘“‘haunts”’ the second bride’s home. 
15B—FOR WHOM THE BELL TOLLS—Hemingway 

Love and courage in wartime Spain. 
16B—MYSTERY OMNIBUS—Dashiell Hammett 

Two novels, Maltese Falcon & Glass Key. 
17B—WORLD’S GREAT TALES OF THE SEA—McFee 

Stories by Conrad, Masefield, others, 
18B—FOR MEN ONLY—edited by James M. Cain 

Choice tales by Hemingway, O’Hara, etc. 
19B—WESTERN ROUNDUP—Max Brand 

Two stirring stories of the Wild West. 
20B—MYSTERY PARADE—Ellery Queen 

Two of this ace sleuth’s thrillers. 


21B—FABLES FOR OUR TIME—Thurber 
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Books 


Exploitation Unlimited 


“We will fight,” the Japanese say, “until we 
eat stones.” 

Convinced of the truth of this after having 
served as a reporter in Japan and Manchuria for 
more than ten years, Russell Brines presents a re- 
vealing picture of our Pacific enemy in Until They 
Eat Stones.* 

The author had the opportunity of observing 
Japanese methods of handling conquered people 
and individuals, and the book treats of these mat- 
ters in a broad sense. While there is little em- 
phasis on personal atrocities, the book presents a 
grim picture of mass enslavement and exploita- 
tion according to plan. 

The plan was first used on a large scale by 
Japan in Manchukuo, which served as an exploi- 
tation laboratory. “The militarists,” the author 
states, “created in Manchukuo the pattern of the 
perfectly controlled and regimented state which 
they visualize for all regions under their power. 
Without interference from Japan or the world, 
they tested theories of government, business and 
industry, education, religion and social life on 
Manchuria’s subjugated millions. In their final 
form, these control measures have become stand- 
ard throughout the empire.” 

Subsequently, they were employed in other 
lands as rampaging Japanese military power ex- 
tended itself. In some cases it has succeeded ; in 
others it has failed. However, the Japanese are a 
patient race; immediate failure does not discour- 
age them. The author, therefore, urges haste in 
clearing them out of the places they have overrun, 
before the seeds they have been planting take root 
and flourish, to aid them in some future war. 

That “future war’ is very real to Mr. Brines. 
‘““Any peace,” he says, “that is not total and final 
capitulation will be a Japanese victory.’’—J. C. K. 


A Carrier and its Personnel 


Helldiver Squadron *, by Robert Olds, is a 
most meticulous account of the daily activities 
of the Navy Squadron Bombing 17 in the Pacific 
aboard a carrier they call the “Holiday Inn.” 
Though not an epic story or a great literary 
work, the book does a service by detailed coverage 
on the pilots, rear gunners, and the entire person- 

* Until They Eat Stones, by Russell Brines (J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 340 p., $3.00). 

+ Helldiver Squadron, by 
Mead & Co., 220 p., $3.00). 
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nel of this carrier, which must remain unnamed. 

One thing might be remembered in evaluating 
the book. Olds is a top publicity writer employed 
by the firm manufacturing the Helldiver bomber. 
Hence, his book, in essence, is a tribute to this 
new-type (SB2C) dive-bomber, which is now be- 
ing used in quantity aboard the carriers. In spite 
of this, the fact that Olds is not a war correspond- 
ent, and never actually saw Bombing 17 in ac- 
tion, he has done a creditable job in reproducing 
a readable account of the daily life and activities 
aboard a carrier in the Pacific. 

It is the first story, too, of one of the new Essex 
tvpe carriers, and follows its career coincidentally 
with its squadrons from its first show at Rabaul 
through the major Pacific actions of late 1943 
and early ’44—Kavieng, Nauru, the Gilberts, 
Marshalls, Marianas, and Truk. 

For those who are interested in flat-top stories, 
and the minute accounts of the characters aboard 
and the story of their private lives and combat 
action, Helldiver Squadron makes adequate but 
not startling reading.—J. A. D. 


Aviation Lexicography 


The britches-busting growth of aviation in this 
country has produced innumerable headaches for 
the millions associated with or interested in the 
industry. Not the least of these is the lexicography. 
The most pertinent answer to this is The Aero- 
nautical Dictionary * by ‘Vhomas A. Dickinson. 

This volume has been hailed both by aviation 
industry engineers and the aviation press as the 
first easy-to-read work that has appeared. It is 
an exceptionally complete glossary of 6,000 terms, 
which are defined adequately in the layman’s lan- 
guage. Ihe emphasis is strongly on the technical 
side, yet, by the use of 300 simplified drawings 
Dickinson makes most of its terms comprehensible 
by the newest model plane builder. 

Additional reference value is found in the num- 
ber of appendixes with the book, including many 
pages on aeronautical abbreviations of all nations, 
aircraft registration marks by country, aeronau- 
tical and conversion symbols, explanation of 
weather bureau reports, functions of numbers, 
Army-Navy aircraft specifications, metallurgi- 
cal data, and a list of aircraft manufactur- 
ers.—J. A. D. 


* The Aeronautical Dictionary, by Thomas A. 
Dickinson (Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 484 p., $2.00). 
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Marine Rifle Squad in Combat—1 


(Continued from page 39) 


when his individual action may accomplish some 
important result. Normally he must make every 
effort to attach himself to the nearest organized 
unit. 

Ammunition supply plays an important part 
in the fire fight. All members of the squad carry 
an initial load of ammunition. The squad leader 
and fire team leaders must diligently supervise 
the expenditure of that ammunition. During com- 
bat and reorganization, they collect the ammuni- 
tion from casualties and redistribute it to the re- 
maining members of the squad. The squad leader 
must constantly check the status of his ammuni- 
tion supply and keep the platoon commander in- 
formed as to the amount and kind of ammunition 
the squad has on hand. 

Conduct of the Fire Fight 

The squad leader is responsible for selecting the 
fire position for his squad. The platoon com- 
mander may assign the squad a definite fire posi- 
tion but more often he will assign the squad leader 
an area to occupy and a sector to cover, and leave 
the details of selection to him. In the attack, in 
hasty defense, and in the jungle, the fire team 
leader will frequently have to choose the fire 
position for his team. 

A fire position is a position from which the 
squad will fire to accomplish its mission, both in 
the attack and defense. The fire position must 
permit the squad to effectively engage the enemy 
by fire. Fields of fire and observation are the pri- 
mary considerations in selecting a fire position. 
Other factors that the squad leader should keep 
in mind are cover and concealment, routes of 
communication, obstacles, and avenues of ap- 
proach. 

Whenever practicable, the squad leader should 
select cover positions. hese are positions that 
afford defilade and concealment for men not ac- 
tively engaged with the enemy. In the attack, 
the cover position should be in rear of the fire 
position and as close to it as possible. There the 
squad leader should point out the fire positions 
to his men and issue his orders. In the defense, 
the cover position is located near the fire position. 
If there is no suitable natural cover and conceal- 
ment, artificial cover and concealment must be 
provided. It is here that the men rest when not 
actually engaging the enemy. When in a cover 
position in defense, the squad leader must pro- 
vide for warning of hostile approach by posting 
sentinels in the fire positions. 

In the defense, squad positions are usually lo- 
cated on the forward slope of a hill at or below 
the military crest. However, terrain and tactical 


considerations may cause the platoon commander 
to assign the squad an area on a reverse slope. ‘The 
position should permit grazing fire, and provide 
observation and natural cover for the unit occupy- 
ing it. Ihe squad leader assigns each fire team 
leader the fire position for his team. The squad 
leader places the automatic riflemen in the best 
positions available to carry out the fire missions 
he assigns them. The fire team leader then selects 
positions for the remaining members of the fire 
team from where they can best execute their 
assigned fire missions and augment the fire of and 
protect the automatic rifle. 

In the attack, the squad leader designates the 
initial position to be taken by each fire team. 
The positions taken should, whenever possible, 
permit the delivery of oblique or flanking fire on 
the enemy. The automatic rifleman is assigned the 
position from which his fire will be most effective. 
The assistant automatic rifleman should be near 
the automatic rifleman. The fire team leaders 
place themselves where they can best control the 
fire of their teams. The squad leader selects a 
position from which he can observe and control 
the fire of his squad, and, if possible, at the same 
time maintain visual contact with the platoon 
commander. 

Having received his orders from the platoon 
commander, the squad leader makes a reconnais- 
sance of the ground over which his squad will 
have to fight. In the attack, the squad leader will 
not, as a rule, be able to make a reconnaissance in 
detail; he studies the terrain and enemy position 
as best he can from a concealed position. In the 
defense, this reconnaissance must be as thorough 
as time and the proximity of the enemy permit. 

On completing his reconnaissance, the squad 
leader decides how to employ his squad to accom- 
plish the mission assigned it. His decision is trans- 
mitted to the squad in the form of an order which 
tells each fire team what it will do to help accom- 
plish the squad mission. If time permits, the squad 
leader should draw a rough sketch of the ground 
over which the squad will move. This will assist 
the men to grasp the order quickly and to under- 
stand exactly what is expected of them. 

The squad leader, when time and circumstances 
permit, issues his orders to the entire squad. In the 
defense, it is desirable that the squad leader move 
his squad to the position that it is to occupy and 
there issues his orders. In the attack, he assembles 
the squad, whenever practicable, in a concealed 
position from where it can see the ground over 
which it is to operate. Before issuing his orders, 
the squad leader will orient the squad, pointing 
out the direction of attack and the terrain features 
that will be mentioned in his order. 

After the orientation, the squad leader issues 
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his order. Complete, this order consists of five 
paragraphs: 

(1) Information—In this paragraph the squad 
leader gives all the information he has pertaining 
to the enemy that the squad should know to 
accomplish its mission. He also gives information 
of all friendly units that will be operating in the 
vicinity of the squad, such as the units on its 
right and left, and of any supporting fires that 
may be expected. 

(2) Mission—In this paragraph, the squad 
leader states briefly and clearly the job the squad 
must do. He includes here the time of attack, the 
direction of attack, the line of departure, the 
formation, and the squad objective. In brief, this 
paragraph states what, when, where, how, why. 

(3) Task Assignments—Here the squad leader 
tells each fire team and any attached unit (such 
as a fire team from another squad, a_ rocket 
launcher team, a flame thrower team, or a demo- 
lition team) what it is to do to assist in taking the 
objective. 

(4) Administrative Details — This paragraph 
includes information relating to ammunition sup- 
ply, location of aid station, food and water, what 
to do with prisoners, etc. 

(5) Communications—Here the squad leader 
states where he will be. If there are any pyro- 
technic signals to be used, he will inform the 
squad as to what they are and of their meaning. 

Most of the information contained in para- 
graphs 1, 2, 4 and 5 will be given to the squad 
leader by the platoon commander. ‘The substance 
of paragraph 3 is original with the squad leader, 
and expresses the plan he wishes to execute to 
accomplish his mission. When he finishes his order, 
the squad leader asks if there are any questions, 
and answers them if there are. He glances at his 
watch and states the exact time. 

The squad leader will seldom issue a complete 
order to his squad, but will usually issue a partial 
or fragmentary order. If the enemy is met sud- 
denly, the squad leader may have to commit his 
squad to action rapidly. In this instance, his orders 
may be a combination of a few code words, like 
football signals, which every man in the squad 
has learned and will understand. In whatever 
form the squad leader gives his order, it must 
be brief, clear, and in simple language, so that 
every man will have all the information he needs 
in order to carry out his part in the fight intelli- 
gently. 

When it is impossible for the squad leader to 
give his order to the entire squad, he issues it to 
his fire team leaders, who, in turn, give an order 
to their men. 

Use of Automatic Rifles 

In the defense, the squad leader is responsible 
for the selection of positions for the automatic 
rifles and the designation of their fire missions. 
The fire positions should be chosen so that the 
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automatic riflemen can cover the entire squad fire 
sector, fire across the front of the squad, and fire 
across the front of adjacent squads. Particular 
attention should be paid to covered avenues of 
approach into the squad position. The squad 
leader should personally sight in each automatic 
rifle in order to assure himself that the fire mis- 
sion assigned can be accomplished from the se- 
lected position. Alternate and supplementary posi- 
tions must be selected and prepared for each auto- 
matic rifle in the same manner as primary po- 
sitions. 

Automatic riflemen open fire ‘‘single shot,’’ so 
as not to give their positions away prematurely, 
As the enemy gets nearer, the position and more 
lucrative targets expose themselves, the automatic 
riflemen should switch to automatic rate and con- 
centrate fire on them. Having once fired at the 
automatic rate, the automatic riflemen should be 
prepared to shift to their alternate positions at 
any time. 

The assistant automatic rifleman should be 
located near the automatic rifleman, preferably 
to the latter’s right or left rear. The assistant acts 
as a rifleman at all times, but he should be in a 
position to help locate and to point out targets 
for the automatic rifleman, to aid in the service 
of the weapon, to supply ammunition, and to 
keep the AR in action if the automatic rifleman 
becomes a casualty. 

In the attack, the fire team leader points out 
the fire position and target for the AR. He desig- 
nates the rate of fire that is to be used, and initi- 
ates the movement of the AR to a new position 
either by command or signal. Whenever possible, 
the fire team leaders should select positions that 
will permit the automatic rifleman to deliver en- 
filade or oblique fire at the target. Frequently the 
fire team leader will not be able to select the exact 
position for the AR, but, instead, will point out 
the area wherein he believes the best position is 
located. 

Situations may arise where the squad leader 
may detach ARs from their fire teams to carry 
out special fire missions. This may frequently 
occur in open terrain, where a position is available 
on which more than one AR can be emplaced 
to support more effectively, by concentrated fire, 
the movement of the rest of the squad. 

When an objective has been taken, ARs are 
immediately emplaced to cover likely avenues of 
approach for counterattack by the enemy. 

In the attack, the squad leader advances his 
squad by fire and movement until part or all of 
the squad is close enough to the enemy to assault. 
In an advance by fire and movement, part of the 
squad keeps the enemy under fire while another 
part moves closer to the enemy position. The part 
of the squad that fires pins the enemy down by 
the accuracy and volume of its firing; the other 
part then moves a short distance toward the 
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enemy to new fire positions. As soon as the latter 
group has commenced firing from its new posi- 
tion, the first group stops firing and moves to a 
new fire position closer to the enemy. This process 
is continued until part or all of the squad is in 
position to assault the enemy successfully. 

The squad leader must decide how he can best 
use his squad to attack the enemy position. He 
must consider the fire power, strength, and posi- 
tion of the enemy; the ground between the en- 
emy’s position and his own, and the fire power 
of his squad. He must look for a suitable position 
from which to engage the enemy by fire and for 
covered and concealed routes into the enemy posi- 
tion. After considering the above factors, the 
squad leader determines which basic maneuver to 
employ. 

The fire team leader, having received orders 
from the squad leader as to what part his team 
is to play in the attack, employs fire and move- 
ment to advance it. There are three basic maneu- 
vers the fire team leader can employ: 

(1) He may move his team forward by indi- 
vidual infiltration, having the automatic rifle in 
position to fire when the other men are moving. 
At least two members of the team should be in 
position to fire, in order to cover the advance of 
the automatic rifleman. 

(2) He may place the automatic rifle in posi- 
tion to fire on the enemy while the other members 
of the team move to the right and attack the 
enemy's left flank. 

(3) He may place the automatic rifle in posi- 
tion to fire on the enemy while the other members 
of the team move to the left and attack the 
enemy's right flank. 

The fire team leader must control the forward 
movement of his team. If the team advances by 
fire and movement using the method of individual 
infiltration, the team leader designates which 
individual is to move. The individual picks out 
his next fire position before he moves. The dis- 
stance to the new fire position should be short. 
He loads and locks his rifle, moves rapidly to the 
new position, using what cover and concealment 
the ground offers, checks his sight, picks up the 
target, unlocks, and commences firing. The team 
leader then designates the next individual to 
move. This individual picks out a position in 
the vicinity of the first man who moved up, and 
moves to it. This process is continued until the 
entire fire team has moved forward. When mov- 
ing in this manner, at least three members of 
the fire team are firing, or are in position to fire, 
while one man is moving. 

The fire team leader may 
by rushes. In this case, either two or three men 
or the entire team may advance at one time. If 
two or three men are advanced simultaneously, 
the AR will be placed in position to fire to cover 
their movement. As soon as the two or three men 
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are in their new fire positions, the automatic rifle- 
man moves up to his new position. The forward 
bounds should be short. 

In the assault, riflemen with bayonets fixed, 
and automatic riflemen move aggressively toward 
the enemy position, taking full advantage of exist- 
ing cover, such as mounds, trees, buildings, fallen 
logs, boulders, and tanks. They fire as they ad- 
vance at areas known or believed to be occupied 
by the enemy. Riflemen will usually fire from the 
hip or shoulder at a rapid rate. The automatic 
rifleman will utilize any firing position that is 
convenient ; often firing in short bursts at a rapid 
rate from the hip. 


The second article in this series, describing the 


rifle squad in offensive combat, will be presented in 


next month’s GAZETTE. 





Marine Family Organization 


The Marine Parents’ Club of Cincinnati, a 
group which entertains Marines back from the 
Pacific, sends gifts to Marines on their birthdays 
and Christmas, and provides assistance for needy 
families of members of the Corps, would like to 
know of similar groups. Address Waldo E. Lark- 
by, 3753 Elsmere Ave., Norwood, Ohio. 
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Borders of Germany 

Mackay Radio’s mobile radiotelegraph 
“Station 25” 
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Fighting Yanks. 


The Third Army 
Travels fast! 


1T&T is now 

Marking its first 
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To world communication. . . 
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In communication and electronic 


That’s how battle headlines Progress... 

Reached your newspaper Always joining in the march 
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With Mackay’s “Station 25.” One world. 
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Naval War In The Pacific—1944 


(Continued from page 16) 


made of enemy defenses, carrier forces under tac- 
tical command of Admiral Raymond A. Spruance, 
USN, heavily attacked the Palau Islands, with 
additional strikes at Yap, Ulithi and Woleai, in 
the western Carolines. The approaching force was 
detected, and many enemy ships, including heavy 
units, fled from Palau anchorages. However, on 
20-30 March, 29 Japanese ships were sunk at 
Palau: 3 destroyers; 2 large, 6 medium and 9 small 
freighters; 3 large, 1 medium and 1 small tanker; 
and 4 smaller vessels. Eighteen other vessels were 
severely damaged, some of them fired or beached, 
and 114 Jap aircraft were shot down; 46 destroyed 
on the ground. Yap and Ulithi were hit on the 
30th. At Yap, 1 small craft was sunk; at Ulithi, 1 
sunk, 1 damaged. At Woleai, on the 31st, 7 air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground, 3 barges de- 
stroyed. Installations at all four locations suf- 
fered heavy damage. Our losses were 25 aircraft 
lost in combat. 

30 March—Bikini atoll, Marshall Islands, was 


secured. 
APRIL 


1 April—Ailuk atoll, Marshall 
secured. 

2 April—Mejit atoll and Jemo Island (unin- 
habited), Marshall Islands, were secured. 

3 April—Rongelap, Likiep, Ailinginae and Ron- 
gerik atolls (latter two uninhabited), Marshall Is- 
lands, were secured. 

5 April—uU. S. troops land on Ram Buyto, in the 
Admiralty Islands, without opposition. Utirik, Bi- 
kar and Taka atolls (latter uninhabited), Marshall 
Islands, secured. 

11 April—‘Major portion” of New Britain is 
ours, according to announcement from General 
MacArthur’s headquarters. Formerly strong en- 
emy positions at Cape Hoskins and Casmata have 
been abandoned, and the Japanese have fled for a 
last stand at Rabaul. 

15 April—Alaska and Aleutians separated from 
13th Naval District and made the 17th Naval Dis- 
trict. Rear (now Vice) Admiral John H. Hoover, 
USN, was designated Commander, Forward Area, 
Central Pacific, by Admiral C. W. Nimitz, USN, 
with command over all forces assigned to the 
Forward Area, including land-based air forces. 

18 April—Saipan, Tinian and Aguijan Islands 
in the Marianas were bombed in daylight by 
PB4Y8s of Fleet Air Wing 2 and B-24s of 7th 
AAF. 

19 April—Sabang, enemy base off the northern 
tip of Sumatra, was bombarded by an Allied task 
force of carriers, battleships, cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines. Among the capital ships was the 
USS Saratoga. Admiral Sir James Sumerville, 
Royal Navy, commanded the force. This was the 
first time in World War II that ships of the Pacific 
Fleet have operated with British units on an of- 
fensive mission in the Indian Ocean. 

20-23 April—Forces of the 5th Fleet provided 
air and surface support for landings of Southwest 
Pacific forces at Sitape and Hollandia, on the 
northern coast of New Guinea. Fifth Fleet carrier 
aircraft bombed and strafed Japanese airfields at 
Wakde, Sawar and in the Hollandia area. Fifth 
Fleet cruisers and destroyers bombarded Japa- 
nese airfields at Wakde and Sawar at night. 
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Islands, was 


Ground installations, fuel and ammunition dumps 
were destroyed in these strikes. It is estimated 
that 5th Fleet aircraft—whose operations were 
coordinated with those of the Southwest Pacific 
Air Forces—destroyed 88 Japanese aircraft on the 
ground, 34 in the air; and 1 small cargo vessel and 
6 small craft. Fifth Fleet losses: 10 aircraft in 
combat. 

21 April—Under cover furnished by ships of the 
5th and 7th Fleets, and shore-based aircraft of the 
Southwest Pacific forces, troops under command 
of General MacArthur went ashore at Humboldt 
Bay and Tanamerah Bay to secure Hollandia, and 
also at Aitape. Opposition was light. Beachheads 
were quickly secured, and by the 28th all airfields 
and airdromes at both areas were in our hands, 
This move effectively isolated at least 60,000 Japs 
of the Japanese18th army between Aitape and Ma- 
dang, and made it possible to blockade them as en- 
emy troops in the Solomons, the Bismarck Archi- 
pelago and the Marshalls were being blockaded. In 
this operation, the 5th Fleet units were under 
tactical command of Vice Admiral Mare A. 
Mitscher, USN, and the 7th Fleet units were under 
Rear Admiral D. E. Barbey, USN. Erikub and Aur 
atolls, Marshall Islands, were secured. 

23 April—Ujeland atoll, Marshall Islands, was 
secured without opposition. This completed the 
Marshalls operation. In period of about 12 weeks, 
our forces had captured about 90 per cent of the 
enemy possessions in the Marshalls, and completely 








York Research, Engineering and Precision 
Manufacturing have established an envi- 
able record in heavy metals fabrication 
during the present war emergency. Tomor- 
row, the same facilities will be available. 
Plan today for tomorrow's precision pro- 
duction. Consult York Engineers. 
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dominated the 330,000 square miles of sea and air 
in their environs. So effective had been our air 
and surface covering operations that, of the 24 
atolls and 3 islands taken, only Kwajalein and 
Eniwetok had been heavily defended. Enemy cas- 
ualties: 10,902 killed and 523 prisoners of war. 
Our casualties: 566 killed and missing, 1,683 
wounded. Japanese bases on the following four 
atolls, completely bypassed, blockaded and pounded 
by daily air attacks, were left to “wither on the 
vine”; Jaluit, Mille, Wotje, Maloelap. 

24 April—Madang, on the coast of northeast 
New Guinea, occupied by Australian and United 
States troops. On the 26th, these troops occupied 
Alexishafen, in the same area. This seizure gave 
Allied forces control of Vitiaz Strait, off northeast 
New Guinea, and major base and port facilities. 

29-30 April—Returning from the Hollandia op- 
eration, 5th Fleet units under Vice Admiral Mit- 
scher attacked Truk. Carrier aircraft heavily 
bombed and strafed ground installations, doing 
extensive damage. Other enemy losses: 63 aircraft 
shot down, 60 destroyed on the ground; 4 small 
craft sunk. We lost 27 aircraft. 

30 April—Pacific Fleet cruisers and destroyers 
bombarded Satawan, in the Namoi group, Caroline 
Islands. The target area, which the Japanese had 
been developing as an air base, was thoroughly 
covered with heavy projectiles. Rear Admiral J. B. 
Oldendorf, USN, commanded the forces. 


MAY 


1 May—Battleships of the 5th Fleet, supported 
by carrier aircraft, bombarded Ponape, in the 
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Carolines. Numerous buildings in Ponape town, 
the sea plane base, and the wharf area were de- 
stroyed. (Ponape and other Japanese bases in 
the Carolines had suffered increasingly heavy 
shore-based air attacks during the months of 
March and April. Such attacks were further 
stepped up during May.) 

13-14 May—Land-based bombers heavily attack 
Jaluit, Marshall Islands. 

16-19 May—Wakde Islands, 115 miles west of 
Hollandia along the New Guinea coast, seized by 
U. S. Army units under the Supreme Commander, 
Allied Forces, Southwest Pacific area. 

17 May—Soerabaja, Java, attacked by carrier 
aircraft of the Allied naval forces which had at- 
tacked Sabang on 19 April. This raid coincided 
with landings at Wakde. Damage inflicted: At 
least 10 enemy ships damaged, some heavily, and 
26 aircraft destroyed. Ground installations dam- 
aged. Our losses: 1 aircraft. Destroyers bom- 
barded Maloelap. 

19-20 May—Pacific Fleet carriers bombed and 
strafed enemy installations on Marcus Island in 
two-day air attack. 

20 May—Cruisers and destroyers bombarded 
enemy positions in the Shortland 'slands, just 
south of Bougainville. 

21 May—Land-based aircraft heavily bombed 
Wotje, Marshall Islands. 

22 May—Destroyers bombarded Wotje. 

23 May—Carrier aircraft bombed Wake Island. 

26 May—Destroyers bombarded Mille, Marshall 
Islands. 

27 May—Biak Island, 180 miles west of Wakde 
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off New Guinea coast, invaded by U. S. Army units 
under command of General MacArthur. They were 
supported by bombing and naval bombardment by 
ships of the 7th Fleet. From Biak, Davao in the 
Philippines is less than 80 miles and the Palau 
Islands are slightly over 500 miles 

29 May—Medina, on northern coast of New 
Ireland, was bombarded by Pacific Fleet de- 
stroyers. 

JUNE 

9 June—Japanese base at Fangelawa Bay, New 
Ireland, was bombarded by Pacific Fleet de- 
stroyers. 

10 June—Aircraft of a fast carrier task force 
struck at enemy airpower on Saipan, Tinian, Rota, 
Pagan and Guam in the Marianas. Installations, 
positions and parked aircraft were bombed and 
strafed. Approximately 150 enemy aircraft were 
destroyed, about three-fourths of them in the air. 
Our losses: 11 aircraft. 

11 June—Japanese convoy of about 20 vessels 
fleeing the Marianas was attacked by our carrier 
aircraft west of Pagan. Most of the ships were 
sunk or heavily damaged. Another enemy convoy 
consisting of 6 vessels was similarly attacked 
west of Guam, and damaged. Other shipping in the 
Marianas area was attacked by our aircraft. 
Ground installations on Saipan, Tinian, Rota, 
Pagan, and Guam were bombed and strafed. 

12 June—Attacks by carrier aircraft on the 
Marianas were continued. Battleships conducted 
a day-long bombardment of Saipan. Night of 12-13 
June: Destroyers bombarded Saipan and Tinian. 

13 June—Carrier air strikes on the Marianas 
were continued. Battleships bombarded Saipan and 
Tinian. Pacific Fleet cruisers, destroyers and air- 
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craft attacked enemy installations on Matsuwa 
Island in the Kuriles. 

14 June—Covered by heavy air and surface 
bombardment, our troops went ashore at Saipan, 
main Japanese base in the Marianas and headquar- 
ters of the Japanese Commander in Chief, Central 
Pacific Area. Vigorous opposition had developed. 
Fighting on Saipan ranked with the severest in 
the Pacific war, but its seizure constituted a 
major breach in the Japanese line of inner de- 
fenses. The expeditionary force included the 2nd 
and 4th Marine Divisions and the 27th Infantry 
Division, United States Army. The Saipan opera- 
tion, like the other invasions in the Marianas, was 
under the general direction of Admiral Raymond 
A. Spruance, USN, Commander, Fifth Fleet, with 
Vice Admiral Richmond K. Turner, USN, in charge 
of the expeditionary forces. (Saipan is 3,300 miles 
from Pearl Harbor, 1,000 miles from Eniwetok, 
and 1,260 miles from Tokyo.) During the evening, 
Japanese aircraft attacked our ships in the Saipan 
Area. Fifteen aircraft were shot down. Iwo Jima 
in the Volcano Islands and Chichi Jima and Haha 
Jima in the Bonins were attacked by our carrier 
aircraft. Installations were bombed and strafed. 
Jap losses: 39 aircraft shot down, 25 destroyed 
on the ground. Two freighters were sunk, several 
heavily damaged. Our losses: 8 aircraft. This was 
our first carrier strike on the Volcanos and Bonins. 

15 June—Installations on Iwo Jima_ were 
bombed and strafed by our carrier aircraft. There 
was no airborne opposition but antiaircraft fire 
was heavy. We lost 3 aircraft. Carrier strikes 
continued on the Marianas area. China-based B-29s 
bombed Yawata, steel center on northern Kyushu, 
in Japan. This was the first attack by land-based 
aircraft on the main Japanese Islands, and the 
first time B-29 bombers were used in an offensive 
invasion. Vice Admiral J. H. Newton, USN, re- 
lieved Admiral William F. Halsey, USN, as Com- 
mander South Pacific Area and South Pacific 
Force. Admiral Halsey remained Commander 3rd 
Fleet. 

16 June—Carrier aircraft continued to bomb 
enemy installations in the Marianas in support of 
our expanding beachhead. 

17 June—U. S. forces 
Aslito (later Isely) air field. 

18 June—Aircraft from Japanese carrier strik- 
ing force attacked our sea forces covering the 
Saipan operation in the first stage of the Battle 
of the Philippine Sea. The enemy attack continued 
for several hours. The Japanese aircraft were 
intercepted and a high percentage of them shot 
down. Enemy losses for the day: 402 aircraft, 
all but 17 of which were destroyed in the air; 
two carriers damaged. Our losses: 17 aircraft, 
and superficial damage to two carriers and a 
battleship. 

19 June—Aircraft from our carriers attacked 
the Japanese carrier striking force, in the second 
stage of the Battle of the Philippine Sea. Jap 
losses: 1 aircraft carrier, 1 light aircraft car- 
rier, 2 destroyers, 1 tanker sunk; 1 aircraft 
carrier, 1 destroyer and 1 tanker possibly sunk; 
1 aircraft carrier, 1 or 2 light aircraft carriers, 
1 battleship, 2 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 
1 destroyer and 3 tankers damaged; 26 Japanese 
aircraft were shot down. Our losses: 93 air- 
craft (many of their personnel were rescued from 
these planes, a large percentage of which had been 
forced to land on the water in the darkness that 
night). From this date until 7 July, Guam and Rota 
were attacked each day by at least one strike 
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Traveling Crime Laboratory 


This laboratory travels the country run- 
ning down “crimes” against telephone 
service. Staffed by scientists of Bell 
Telephone Laboratories, it can move to 
the scene on a day’s notice. 


Always caught, its “criminals” never 
make the headlines. For they are not 
people, but such things as a thread of 
lint, a trace of acid, or sulphur com- 
pounds in the air. Finding these enemies 
in the telephone plant is one of the ser- 
vices rendered to the Bell System by 
Bell Laboratories. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


In an organization now concentrat- 
ing on war work, Bell Telephone Lab- 
oratories’ people have ferreted out sub- 
stitutes for scarce materials, have 
recommended materials for difficult con- 
ditions, have identified enemy materials 
in captured equipment. 


The services of these Bell Laboratories’ 
scientists are always available to any 
part of the Bell System. This ability to 
call upon expert aid whenever needed is 
part of the strength of the Bell System. 
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from our carrier forces. On that day continued 
heavy surface bombardment—coordinated with the 
air strikes—began. 

20 June—Our fleet attempted to pursue and 
to contact the enemy fleet which was in a full 
speed retreat. The enemy eluded our search. 

22-23 June—Installations on Pagan were 
bombed and strafed by our carrier aircraft. 

23 June—Our carrier aircraft struck at Iwo 
Jima. Japanese losses: 68 aircraft near Iwo 
Jima, 46 in unsuccessful thrusts at our carriers— 
total 114 aircraft lost in the air. Our losses: 5 
aircraft. 

25-26 June—Kurabu Zaki, an important enemy 
base on Paramushiru in the Kuriles, was bom- 
barded at night by our cruisers and destroyers. 

26 June—Guam was bombarded by surface 
units. 

30 June-1 July—Guam again bombarded by 
surface units. 

JULY 

1 July—Under cover of naval and air bombard- 
ment troops under command of General MacArthur 
landed at Kamiri on Noemfoor Island, 100 miles 
west of Biak Island off Dutch New Guinea. Key 
Kamiri airfield was captured without much oppo- 
sition 1 hour and 51 minutes after the landing. 

2-3 July--Iwo Jima in the Volcano Islands 
and Haha Jima in the Bonins were heavily attacked 
by carrier aircraft. Bombs, machine guns and 
rockets were used. On the 3rd Iwo Jima was shelled 
by surface units. Meanwhile Iwo Jima was attack- 
ed by a fast carrier task group. In these strikes 
9 ships were sunk, 8 damaged, together with 
a larger number of small craft. Twenty-six Japa- 
nese aircraft were shot down and 128 were ieft 
inoperable on the ground. We lost 22 aircraft. 


6 July — Several thousand Japanese troops 
launched a desperate counterattack on our forces 
at Saipan. Our casualties were severe, but the 


charge was thrown back with more than 1,500 en- 
emy troops killed. 

7 July—Guam was bombarded by surface units. 
From this time until the landing on the 20th, Guam 
was under constant surface bombardment, with co- 
ordinated strikes by our carrier aircraft. Con- 
tinued attacks were also made on Rota. 

8 July—Organized resistance ended on Saipan. 
This was one of the most significant victories 
won by U. S. forces in the Pacific. It led direct- 
ly to the fall of the Tojo cabinet in Tokyo. Mup- 
ping up continued. Through 9 December, 26,571 
Japanese had been killed and 2,099 captured on 
Saipan. B-29s based on the continent of Asia 
bombarded the Japanese naval base at Sasebo 
and the steel center of Yawata, in Japan. This was 
the second B-29 raid on the Japanese homeland, 
the first having occurred on 15 June. 

12 July—Second Marine Division landed on 
Maniagassa Island, 2 miles off the northwestern 
coast of Saipan. 

13 July—Iwo Jima was bombed by aircraft of 
the Central Pacific shore-based air forces. This 
was the first raid on the Nanpo Shoto by land- 
based aircraft of the Pacific Ocean Areas. 

15-17 July—Guam was shelled at close range 
by battleships, cruisers and destroyers in the 
heightening campaign to obliterate gun emplace- 
ments and other installations. Tinian was shelled 
during the night of the 15-16th by destroyers. 

20 July—Supported by carrier aircraft and 
heavy surface bombardment, our troops invaded 
Guam, largest and southernmost of the Marianas, 
establishing beachheads on both sides of Apra Har- 
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bor. The landing forces included the 3rd Marine Di- 
vision, the 1st Provisional Marine Brigade and the 
77th Infantry Division. There was little opposition 
to the landings themselves, but determined oppo- 
sition developed inland. From this date until 7 
August, our battleships, cruisers and destroyers 
furnished fire support to the troops ashore on 
Guam. Carrier aircraft also provided continued 
support. 

21 July—Artillery and naval gunfire were di- 
rected against Tinian. 

23 July—Second and Fourth Marine Divisions 
landed on Tinian, supported by carrier and land- 
based aircraft and artillery and naval gunfire. 
Casualties in the landing forces were light. As at 
Guam, naval gunfire and carrier aircraft support 
was provided our troops on Tinian in the days fol- 
lowing the assault. 

24-27 July—Carrier aircraft of a fast carrier 
task group attacked enemy installations in the 
Palau Islands. Also attacked were Yap, Ulithi, 
Fais, Ngulu and Soror, in the western Carolines. 

29 July—Tinian town was captured. Apra Har- 
bor, site of former U. S. Naval Base on Guam, was 
again put into use by our ships. 

29-30 July—Supported by Allied naval and air 
forces, troops under General MacArthur landed 
on the 29th on the islands of Amsterdam and 
Middleburg and at Cape Opmari, near Sansapor in 
northwestern Vogelkop, near the western tip of 
Netherlands New Guinea. These islands are nearly 
200 miles beyond our base on Noemfoor Island, 
and slightly more than 600 miles southeast of the 
Philippines. On the 30th, we landed at Cape Sansa- 
por. There was little opposition to these landings. 
This move by-passed Manokwari, pivotal enemy 
base in the Vogelkop Peninsula, and effectively 
neutralized New Guinea as an enemy base of 
operations. 

31 July—Organized resistance ceased on Tinian. 
Mopping up continued. Through 9 December, 6,932 
Japanese had been killed, 321 taken prisoner on 
Tinian, 

AUGUST 

2 August—American flag was formally raised 
on Tinian. 

3-4 August—Ail$r and surface units of a fast car- 
rier task force virtually wiped out a Japanese con- 
voy and raided airfields and installations in the 
Bonin and Voleano Islands. (Muko Jima, Chichi 
Jima, Haha Jima, Ane Jima, Iwo Jima.) Japanese 
losses were 11 ships sunk, 8 ships damaged; 6 air- 
eraft shot down, 7 destroyed on the ground. We 
lost 16 planes. 

9 August—Organized Japanese resistance ended 
on Guam. Mopping up continued. Through 9 De- 
cember, 17,436 Japanese had been killed and 512 
captured on Guam. 

30-31 August and 1 September—Chichi Jima 
and Haha Jima, in the Bonins, and Iwo Jima in 
the Volcanos, were bombed and strafed by air- 
craft of a fast carrier task force on 30th and the 
Ist, Chichi Jima and Haha Jima were bombarded 
by cruisers and destroyers. Japanese losses were: 
6 ships sunk, 4 ships probably sunk, 3 ships dam- 
aged; 11 aircraft shot down, 35 destroyed on the 
ground. Installations, airfields and supply dumps 
were damaged. We lost 5 aircraft. 

31 August—Admiral Nimitz announced that 
Lt. General Millard F. Harmon had assumed com- 
mand of all Army Air Force units operating in 
the Pacific Ocean Areas. 
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SEPTEMBER 

3 September—Cruisers and destroyers did ex- 
tensive damage to enemy installations on Wake 
Island by surface bombardment. There was no air 
opposition. 

5 September—Aircraft of a fast carrier task 
group bombed Palau Islands. Installations were 
damaged; 17 small craft were left burning. 

5-7 September—Carrier aircraft bombed and 
strafed Yap and Ulithi, in the western Carolines. 

6 September—Enemy installations in the Palau 
Islands were shelled by cruisers and destroyers 
of the Pacific Fleet. 

8 September—Carrier aircraft attacked Min- 
danao Island in the Philippines. Sixty-eight enemy 
aircraft were shot down, 32 loaded freighters in 
convoy were sunk by combined air and surface 
attack; 20 ships in Davao Gulf were damaged; 20 
small craft were sunk, 17 damaged. 

9 September—Carrier aircraft attacked Angaur, 
Peleliu and Koror Islands, in the Palau Group, and 
bombed installations and shipping. 

10-11 September—Babelthuap, Peleliu and An- 
gaur were attacked by carrier aircraft of the Pa- 
cific Fleet. On the 11th, these islands were bom- 
barded by battleships. 

11-13 September—Carrier aircraft shot down 
156 enemy aircraft and destroyed 277 on the ground 
in strikes at Leyte, Cebu, Negros and Panay Is- 
lands in the Visayas group, Philippines. Forty 
enemy ships were sunk, 44 damaged. Ground in- 
stallations were damaged. 

12 September—Carrier aircraft hit Angaur, Pel- 
eliu and Ngesebus, in the Palau Islands. 

14 September—Supported by fleet, air and sur- 
face units, the Ist Marine Division landed on 
Peleliu in the Palau Islands. The amphibious oper- 
ations were commanded by Vice Admiral T. W. 
Wilkinson, USN, Commander, Third Amphibious 
Force. Expeditionary troops were commanded by 
Major General Julian C. Smith, USMC. Ground 
opposition was fairly stiff. The fast carrier task 
force supporting the operation was commanded 
by Vice Admiral Mare A. Mitscher, USN. At al- 
most the same hour, our troops, under command 
of General MacArthur, landed on Morotai, in the 
Halmaheras. Opposition was negligible, and an 
airfield was captured the first day. 

15 September—Carrier aircraft bombed enemy 
positions and installations on Babelthuap and Pel- 
eliu, in the Palau Islands. 

16 September—The 81st Infantry Division, U. S. 
Army, invaded Angaur, southernmost of the Pa- 
lau Islands, under cover of air and surface bom- 
bardment. Opposition was light. Military govern- 
ment was set up on Peleliu Island. 

19 September—Organized resistance ceased on 
Angaur Island. 

20-21 September—Elements of the 81st Infantry 
Division, covered by ships of the Pacific Fleet, 
occupied Ulithi atoll, in the western Carolines. 
They were unopposed. The Pacific war came back, 
after 2% years, to the island of Luzon, with a 
smashing two-day attack by carrier-based air- 
craft of the Pacific Fleet. Japanese losses: 40 ships 
sunk, 11 ships probably sunk, 6 small craft sunk, 
11 small craft damaged, 2 floating drydocks dam- 
aged, 169 aircraft shot down, 188 aircraft de- 
stroyed on the ground, 45 aircraft damaged on 
the ground, 3 aircraft damaged by ships’ gunfire. 
Extensive, widespread damage to military targets. 
Our losses: 11 aircraft. 

23 September—Carrier planes of the Pacific 
Fleet struck at Cebu, Leyte, Negros, Luzon, and 
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Nactan, in the Visayas Group of the Philippine 
Islands. Japanse losses were 22 ships sunk, 43 
ships damaged, 20 to 30 small craft sunk or dam- 
aged; 7 aircraft shot down, 29 destroyed on the 
ground. 

27 September—First Marine Division landed on 
Ngesebus and Kongauru, in the Palau Islands, 
with the usual air and surface bombardment 
cover. Both islands were quickly secured. 

30 September—Military government was pro- 
claimed on Angaur. Military government was set 
up on Kongauru and Ngesebus Islands. 


OCTOBER 


8 October—Marcus Island was bombarded by 
surface units of the Pacific Fleet. Elements of the 
81st Infantry Division landed on Garakayo, in the 
southern Palau Islands. The island was secured 
the following day. 

9 October—For the first time of the war, carrier 
aircraft of the Pacific Fleet attacked the Ryukyu 
Archipelago. The strikes were in great force. 
Forty-six enemy ships and 41 small craft were 
sunk. Twenty ships were probably sunk; 20 ships 
damaged. Twenty-three enemy aircraft were shot 
down, 59 destroyed on the ground; 37 were dam- 
aged on the ground. Ground installations were 
heavily damaged. Our losses: 8 aircraft. 

10 October—Troops of the 81st Infantry Divi- 
sion landed on Bairakaseru Island, Palau. There 
Was no opposition. Our carrier planes attacked 
Luzon Island in force. 

12 October—Organized resistance on Peleliu 
ceased. Mopping up continued. Through 9 Decem- 
ber, total Japanese casualtes on Peleliu and An- 
gaur were 13,354 killed, 433 taken prisoners. 
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FIRST to pitch in on the cutting of a jungle 
trail — the grading of an air strip — the clear- 
ing of a beachhead — the filling of a bomb 
crater ... first in a great many tasks of an 
onsweeping fighting front. That has been 
the role of the “Caterpillar” Diesel Tractor 
ever since this war began. 


And now it is further proving its worth as 
an indispensable aid in bringing order out of 
chaos. Here, in a French village, a bulldozer- 
equipped “Caterpillar” Diesel D7 is first on 
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the job of cleaning up a rubble-strewn street 
—a preparatory step toward rebuilding a 
stricken land. 

But “Caterpillar” is preparing for even 
greater things than restoration. A still wider 
range of ‘Caterpillar’ earthmoving and 
power-producing equipment is in the making 
. . . equipment that will aid in peacetime in- 
dustrial and economic developments of a 
scope such as this generation has never seen! 


CATERPILLAR TRACTOR CO., PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
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11-15 October—Aircraft of a fast carrier task 
force struck Formosa in force 11-13 October. Air 
battles ensued which lasted until the 15th. Enemy 
losses were 416 aircraft destroyed; 32 ships sunk, 
13 probably sunk, 55 damaged. We lost 66 aircraft. 
Ground installations were extensively damaged. 
(Following our carrier attacks on Formosa and 
Luzon, Tokyo announced a great Japanese victory, 
claiming 11 U. S. carriers were sunk, 6 damaged; 
2 battleships sunk, 1 damaged; 3 cruisers sunk, 
4 damaged, etc. These figures were raised in a 
broadcast of 25 November to the following: 50 
carriers, 20 battleships, 2 battleships or cruisers, 
30 cruisers, 16 cruisers or destroyers, 7 destroyers 
and 22 unidentified craft sunk or damaged. (See 
entry for 17 October below.) 

13 October—Luzon was attacked by carrier air- 
craft. No airborne opposition. 

15 October—Carrier aircraft struck again at 
Manila Bay area. Ngulu atoll, in the western Caro- 
lines, was occupied. Resistance was slight. 

16 October—Carrier aircraft attacked Manila 
area. Japanese losses were 20 aircraft shot down, 
30-40 destroyed on the ground. 

17-18 October—Carrier aircraft attacked north- 
ern Luzon and the Manila area. Fifty-six enemy 
aircraft were destroyed; four ships were sunk, 23 
damaged. Our losses were 7 aircraft. 

17 October—The Commander-in-Chief, U. S. 
Pacific Fleet and Pacific Ocean Areas, announced 
that no U. S. battleship or aircraft carrier had 
been damaged in the Formosa and Luzon battles. 
Two medium-sized ships had been damaged. 

19 October—Carrier aircraft of a fast carrier 
task force bombed, rocketed and strafed targets 
in the Visayas group, Philippine Islands. The U. S. 
6th Army, under command of General MacArthur, 
began landings on Leyte, supported by the largest 
concentration of Allied forces yet assembled in 
the Pacific. This goaded the Japanese Navy to 
action. Three powerful enemy -task forces con- 
verged on the landing beaches from the South 
China Sea and the Japanese home islands. Thus 
the stage was set for the Second Battle of the 
Philippine Sea. 

20 October—Carrier aircraft strafed and bombed 
enemy aircraft and shipping targets in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

22-27 October—Second Battle of the Philippine 
Sea. This was one of the decisive victories of the 
war in the Pacific. Enemy losses: 2 battleships, 
4 carriers, 6 heavy cruisers, 3 light cruisers, 3 
small cruisers or large destroyers, 6 destroyers. 
Severely damaged, may have sunk: 1 battleship, 5 
cruisers, 7 destroyers. Damaged: 6 battleships, 4 
heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 10 destroyers. U.S. 
losses: Sunk: the light carrier Princeton; 2 escort 
carriers, the Saint Lo and the Gambier Bay; 2 
destroyers, the Johnston and the Moel; 1 destroyer 
escort, the Samuel B. Roberts; and a few lesser 
craft. Our units involved were from the Third 
and Seventh Fleets. In this battle, the Japanese 
fleet was divided into three forces: FORCE “A”: 
5 battleships, 10 heavy cruisers, 1 light cruiser, 
13-15 destroyers. Two heavy cruisers were sunk 
west of Palawan on the 22nd as Force “A” pro- 
ceeded north. A third, damaged, turned back. On 
the 23rd, Force “A” was attacked by our carrier 
aircraft in the Mindoro Straits. One light cruiser 
was sunk, and 1 battleship and 1 light cruiser were 
heavily damaged and turned back. Several other 
ships were hit. This force continued through the 
San Bernardino Straits on the 24th, however, and 
on that date was met by escort carriers and other 
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light units of the Seventh Fleet east of Samar. 
Aircraft of the Third Fleet entered the engage- 
ment about noon. At least one enemy heavy cruiser 
was sunk, 1 destroyer left dead in the water. The 
entire Japanese force turned back. Later in the 
day, the force again was attacked by our aircraft, 
and a damaged cruiser was sunk by our surface 
units. On the 25th, this fleeing force again was at- 
tacked by carrier aircraft and 1 heavy cruiser and 
1 light cruiser were sunk and other vessels dam- 
aged. FORCE “B”: 2 battleships, 2 heavy cruisers, 
7 destroyers and possibly 2 light cruisers. This 
force was attacked in the Sulu Sea on the 23rd 
by our carrier aircraft and damaged. As it passed 
through Surigao Straits (night of October 24-25), 
it was attacked by our force and all units sunk or 
decisively defeated. FORCE “C”: 1 carrier, 3 light 
carriers, 2 battleships with flight deck aft, 5 cruis- 
ers, 10 destroyers. This force, proceeding south- 
vard off the east coast of Luzon, was surprised 
by our Third Fleet carrier planes early on the 
24th. All carriers were sunk. One battleship with 
a flight deck aft was damaged, 2 cruisers or de- 
stroyers sunk. One damaged cruiser was sunk dur- 
ing the next night by a U. S. submarine. 

28 October—Carrier aircraft attacked southern 
Luzon and the Central Philippines. Enemy losses: 
3 cargo vessels sunk, 1 cruiser probably sunk, 2 
cruisers and 1 tanker damaged; 78 aircraft shot 
down, 12 destroyed on the ground. 


NOVEMBER 


1 November—A carrier group of the Third Fleet 
was attacked in the western Pacific by enemy air- 
craft. Damage was inflicted on several ships. Ten 
of the attaching aircraft were destroyed. 
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4 November—Carrier aircraft of the Third Fleet 
attacked Manila Harbor and five nearby airfields. 
One hundred and ninety-one enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. Two enemy cruisers, 3 destroyers and 
several cargo ships were damaged. 

5 November—Carrier aircraft of the Third Fleet 
continued attacks on Luzon. In addition to the 
enemy’s aircraft losses of 4 November, 249 air- 
craft were destroyed. Three cargo vessels and an 
oiler were sunk, and six other vessels were dam- 
aged. Ground installations were heavily damaged. 

7-8 November — Approximately 200 Japanese 
landed on Ngeregong Island, northeast of Peleliu, 
where a smali Marine patrol had previously landed. 
The Marines were evacuated without loss. 

10 November—Iwo Jima was bombarded by 
ships of the Pacific Fleet. Carrier aircraft of the 
Third Fleet attacked a 10-ship enemy convoy just 
outside Ormoc Bay, destroying 7 ships, probably 
sinking 2 others, and damaging the other ship. 
Fifteen enemy aircraft were downed; we lost 9. 

12 Neovember—Carrier aircraft attacked ship- 
ping in Manila Bay. One light cruiser, 4 destroy- 
ers, 11 cargo ships and oilers were sunk. Twenty- 
eight enemy aircraft were downed, 130-140 strafed 
on the ground. 

14 November—Troops of the 81st Infantry Di- 
vision reoccupied Ngeregong, in the Palau Islands, 
which had been heavily attacked with bombs and 
gunfire. There was no resistance. 

18 November—Aircraft from a carrier task 
force struck shipping and airfields in and around 
Manila, and 10 ships were damaged, 1 sunk, and 
100 enemy aircraft were destroyed on the ground. 

21 November—Matsuwa, in the Kuriles, was 
bombarded by a naval task force. Shore batteries 
did not wy: 
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24 November—Carrier based aircraft of the 
Third Fleet attacked Luzon. Eighteen vessels were 
sunk and 15 were damaged. Eighty-seven enemy 
aircraft were destroyed. In the first B-29 raid on 
Japan from our newly established super-bomber 
base on Saipan, high explosives and incendiaries 
were poured on the Toyko waterfront area and on 
the Musashina aircraft plant. 

DECEMBER 

6 December—Japanese aircraft raided B-29 base 
at Saipan. Six enemy aircraft shot down. One 
B-29 was destroyed, 2 damaged. 

7 December—A very heavy attack on Iwo Jima 
was carried out by a large force of B-29s, to- 
gether with 108 Liberators and 30 Lightnings. On 
the same day, surface units bombarded the island. 

8 December—Cincpac communique announced 
that Lt. General Millard F. Harmon had been as- 
signed to command the Strategic Air Force, Pa- 
cific Ocean Areas, including all shore-based air- 
craft of the Pacific Ocean Areas normally em- 
ployed on offensive missions. 

11 December—Great Britain announced that a 
British Pacific Fleet would be sent to the Pacific 
theater, under command of Admiral Fraser. 

13-15 December—Carrier aircraft of the Pacific 
Fleet bombed and strafed harbor and airfield in- 
stallations on Luzon. Enemy losses: 34 ships sunk, 
36 damaged; 61 aircraft destroyed in the air, 208 
destroyed on the ground. We lost 27 aircraft. 

15 December—Army troops under General Mac- 
Arthur invaded Mindoro Island, south of Luzon. 

19 December—Admiral C. W. Nimitz, Cincpac 
and Cincpoa, assumed the rank of a Fleet Admiral. 

20 December—Organized resistance on Leyte 
has ended. 
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